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A DELICIOUS DRINK, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


For a right good and lasting cool drink, take 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate with ice-water and 


sugar. 


A 


A allof histime. Reference furnished. Will 
be satisfied with moderate compensation. Address 
G., 2026 Mervine street, Philadelphia. 


engagements for sewing by the day or week. 
Address No. 31, this office. 


FRIEND, FAMILIAR WITH BOOKS AND 








FRIEND IN PHILADELPHIA, DESIRES TO | 


rent a light, pleasant room to a single, el- 

derly, business Friend, for lodging only, 
in a family of two. Gentleman preferred. Terms 
per week, 75 cents. Address No. 29, this Office 


OARDING.— YOUNG FRIENDS, MEN OR | 
women, expecting to come to the city for the | 


winter, can find a pleasant home by corres- 
nding with or calling on R. E. B, 2026 Mervine 
treet, Philad’a. Adult Friends’ family. 


WS A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 


companion or for light housekeeping. Ad- | 


dress B., Bristol, Bucks Co., Pa. 


ANTED.—A YOUNG WOMAN, OR GIRL, 
to do housework in a small family. Ad- 
dress ‘‘.,R’’ Box 89, Haddonfield, N. J. 


; ; Home Comforts 
The Whittier, Open all the Year 
South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
Srom the Beach. 
A. J. HOOD, Prop. 


The Revere, 


PARK PLACE, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


Near the Beach. 
First-class in all Respects. 


James [1. [loore. 


M.E. Mamgeen. 
THE AQUARILLE, 


Tennessee Avenue, Atlantic Citv, N. J. 


Location is one of the best, being central, and 
leas than one-half square from the beach. The 
house is thoroughly heated, rooms bright and cheer- 
ful, as there are no obstructions from other houses. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
THE MELOS, Telephone 224, 
Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. J., 


If you are an invalid, or if you are in need of 
rest merely, we would be pleased to offer you the 





ee of a home, while you try the bracing ocean 


ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, 
Open all the Year. 


THE PENNHURST, 
Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Remodeled and enlarged. All conveniences, in- 
cluding electric elevator, electric lights, steam heat 
and sun parior. 

JAMES HOOD. 





John Faber Miller, “X.cnarown Pa 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphie | 


Counties. al 
Alfred L. Sellers, 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
‘ Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


WOMAN, FRIEND, WOULD LIKE TO MAKE | 


| The volume, 








| to be charged the buyer. 


Proprietor. | 


| Washington 





J. T. JACKSON & CO., 


\Real Estate Brokers, 


accounts, desires employment for a part or | 


No. 711 WALNUT SrT., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ET, ETC. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In every Friends’ Neighborhood to sell 


‘Southern Heroes, or the Friends in 
War Time.” 


A new book, giving much valuable history never 
before published. The wonderful experiences of 
many Friends and others who for conscience’ sake 
refused to bear arms, during the war of 1861-65. 
Interesting facts relative to slavery, the Under- 
ground railroad, history of the organization and 
growth of the Baltimore Association, etc., etc. 

An illustrated book of 512 pages, large 8vo., gilt 
top, and outside gilt lettering. 

Price, $3.00 by mail, post paid 

Manufactured by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of 





| Boston, under the supervision of B. F. Trueblood, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


LL. D., who has written the introduction. 
Ready for delivery September Ist. 
Send orders for books and applications for 
agencies to F. G. CARTLAND, 
Columbia Springs Hotel, Stottville, N. Y. 


Historical Collections of 
Gwynedd.” 


“Historical Collections Relating to Gwynedd,’’ 





| published in 1884, has been for nearly ten years 
| entirely ‘“‘out of print,” and I have had many 
| applications for copies which I cou!d not supply. 


am now inclined to print a Second Edition of 
the book, as so many requests for copies are continu- 
ally sent me. I propose a limited edition, printed 
from the type, and if a sufficient response shall be 
made to this announcement, will put the book again 
in press, without delay. 

he book contains three extended Genealogies, 
(the Evans, Roberts, and Foulke families), with 


| other genealogical, historical, and sociological mat- 
| ter. 


It makes about 400 pages octavo, and has a 
number of illustrations. 


The price will be $4.00, net ; postage or expressage 


OWARD M. JENKINS, 
Avalon, Gwynedd. Pennsylvania 


Genealogies Traced 


in Friends’ and other Churches’ Public and Private 
Records, by KIRK BROWN, 
1813 N, Caroline Street, Baltimore, Md. 


[nvestments. 


Reliable information furnished regarding in- 
vestments in all parts of Washington. Mort- 
gages collected and foreclosed, and purchasers 
secured for property obtained through fore- 
closure. Money invested in perfectly safe secu- 
rities, drawing six and seven per cent. interest. 
Philadelphia references. 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 


201 AND 202 CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 
Tacoma, Washington. 
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Ie sa lable Trelaing Class 


will be re-opened in Friznps’ ScHOOL, WILMING- 
Ton, DELawakk, in Ninth month, in charge of 
Lipa M. KIMBALL, graduate of the Hailmann 
School, La Porte, Indiana, 1891, Eupora L. HalIL- 
MANN, now of Washington, D. 8., will act as Con- 
sulting Director and Lecturer. The new catalogues 
now ready for distribution. 


Pleasant homes can be had by out of town pupils 


at reasonable rates. Write for particulars 
ISAAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 


Bacon Academy, Woodstown, N. J, 


Under the care of a commitiee of Pilesgrove M. M. 
It forms a part of one general system, grading with 
the Central School at 15th and Race Sts. Philadel- 
phia. 
who wish to prepare for Swarthmore or other col- 
leges, and a Kindergarted course for young children, 

Boarding at reasonable rates can be obtained, and 
the Echool Committee will assist in finding suitable 
accommodations. 

The school year will commence 9th of 9th Month, 
1895. For further particulars address 

ALBERT T. YARNALL, 
John G. Borton, 
Mariam L. Moore, 
Joel Borton, 


Principal. 


> Committee. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philade)phia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Next 
term begins Ninth month 9th, 1895. Send for cir- 

culars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 


Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, —— Pa. 


Martin Academy, Kennett bittk Pa. 
Under care of Friends. Prepares students for busi- 
ness or college. Opens Ninth month 9th, 1895. For 
Catalogue and particulars, address MARGARET L. 
YEATMAN, Secretary, Kennett Square, Pa. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Under care of Friends, Opens Ninth month 17, 
1895. Full College Courses for young men and 
young women, leading to Classical, Engineering, 
Beientific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, 
laboratories, and libraries. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph.D., President. 


Friends’ ‘Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, Lone ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses pen for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is 

leasantly located on Long Island, about 30 miles 
m New York. For catalogue and Posing, ad- 
dress FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Princi 

Locust Valley, Long nd. 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 

Glen Cove, ae Island. 


~ FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILAD’ A. 


The erection of new buildings will delay the re- 
opening of Friends’ Central School until 
TENTH MONTH 7, 189 
ANNIE SHOEMAKER, Principal of the Girls’ 
Department. 
WILLIAM W. BIRUSALL, Principal of the Boys’ 
Department. 

The Primary and INTERMED!ATE DEPARTMENTS, 
and the KINDERGARTEN at Fifteenth and Race Sts., 
and the Schools at Seventeenth St. and Girard Av., 
and Thirty-fifth St. and Lancaster Av., will reopen 
at the usual time, Ninth Month 16, 1895 

Circulars upon application. 


YOUR EDUCATIONAL WANTS. 


A special course will be arranged for those | 


Ivo 


RY SOAP 


99 *+4i60 PURE 


Elisabeth R. Scovil in her book, ‘‘ The Care of Children,’’ recom- 
mends the use of Ivory Soap for bathing infants, and says: ‘ There is 
no particular virtue in Castile Soap, which has long been consecrated 


to this purpose.”’ 
Tue Procter & Gamace Co., 


Note: 


Ourn. 


Just now, as you have the time to give 
the subject careful consideration, correspond with 


Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 
able information about Fertilizers and Agriculturai 


Chemicals. 


Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, 
and you will feel that you have intelligently dis- 


= of the question. 


Darlington Seminary vont 


Near the beautiful g Ladies. 
Borough of West Chester, Pa. 


Fortieth School Year commences Ninth month 
16th next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 
27 acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and 
Linguistic Courses of Study. Also, an Art De 
ment. New Gymnasium. This school has aa 
uniformly successful for nearly half a century. 
Pupils from almost every State. Eight instructors, 
mostly specialists. Terms. $180 per year. 

For Illustrated Catalogus address the principal. 


Richard Darlington, Ph.D., 


West Chester, Penna. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PENNA 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 

New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of ground; 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, and physical 
laboratories ; manual training in wood and metal 
work. For Catalogue, address 

GEv. L. MARIS, Princtpal. — 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boardin 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. 
Lg - , and has j™ ¢fect san- 
itary arrangements. ent co 
Prepares for business or college. 


The pres»nt build- 


ealthfully and 
fra tly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour | 
Lt York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 


at OCHA PPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 


‘ Chappaqua, 
SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


> 4 





Swarthmore, Pa, 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparato Claases. 
Send for catalogue containing 
ticulars, references, and letters 
parents. 

ARTHUR i. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the toremost and most successful patos in 

the United States. Ideal location. The best of 

teachers and teaching. Buildings and equipments 

unequaled. Finest School gry in America. 
And only $5.00 per week. Address 

G. M. PHILLIPS, Ph. D., Principal. 


| 


SUCH as 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, CLERKS 


SUPPLIED WITHOUT CHARGE 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILADA. 


thirteen teachers; Scientific, | 


School for both sexes under the care | 


of instructors. | 


Baugh & Sons Company, 
20 S. Delaware Ave., 
spinors Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers of 
BAW BONE MANURRS. 


A representative American 
Business School for both 
sexes. 


SECOND, THIRD AND FOURTH FLOORS 


or RECORD BUILDING... 
917-919 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPH! A__ em, 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A. M., Ph. D. 
Founder and Principal. 


A Commercial School of high grade, which 
couples a good English education with a system- 
atic business training. 


3 ST YEAR<———~<<< 
under the same Principal. 


A complete all-around equipment for business 
life, including the English branches, with Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Correspondence, Mercantile 
Customs and Forms, Commercial Law and Geog- 
raphy, Banking, Finance, Economics and Civics. 


Entrance examinations held daily throughout 
the year. Enrollment blanks on app plication 
a Sessions ’95—’96 begin Monday, September 
5. Night Sessions, September 16, 1895. 
ie ool literature, including addresses of Ex- 
Speaker Reed and Max O’ Rell on last Graduation 
y, free. 


Graduates are Successfully 
>>>— Assisted to Positions. 





CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 

Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Ps 





| 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
Jobbi Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Raee), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
S. R. Ricwarps, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Grats Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 
THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exereised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 
ee eee the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
| tisement. gay" When our readers answer an 


advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
| seeing the advertisement in this paper. “aa 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL 
XXXIV. 

Respect of persons holds not in heaven; none there 

will criticise the clay out of which the first raiment of your 


soul was made. In Jesus Christ there is neither 
barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free. 


J. RENDEL Harris. 


THE YEAR. 


A passage from his little collection of religious essays, ‘‘ Memo- 
randa Sacra.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE CRY THROUGH THE AGES. 


MIGHTY God, controlling all, 
Lord of Spirit, Lord of Life, 

Listen to my pleading call— 
Birth-cry, telling inward strife— 

Take this feeble life in me, 

Join to fuller life in thee. 


Like thee, Lord, I know I am; 
Boldly, for this likeness’ sake, 

Have I sought by blood of lamb, 
Union close with thee to make. 

Flesh to nature joineth me, 

Raise me, Lord, to dwell in thee. 


Thou hast said the flesh is nought, 
And I yield the outward sign, 
Help me realize the thought 
Spirit is the life divine. 
Make thy Word to dwell in me 
Quickening into life with thee. 
ELEANOR SCOTT. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


VISITS IN WHITEWATER QUARTERLY 
MEETING. 


TENTH month 24, 1894, there was granted a minute of | 


unity to visit in gospel love the meetings composing 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, and to appoint meetings among 
Friends and others. With the exception of a few meet- 
ings attended (and one appointed) at New Clear Creek, 
during the fall and winter of 1894, way did not open to 


pursue my prospect until the latter part of Fifth month, | 


1895. The above named meeting is now established as 
New Clear Creek Executive Meeting, a branch of Miami 
Quarterly Meeting, held near New Vienna, Highland 
Co., Ohio, and is an encouraging part of our heritage, 
and we trust will be remembered by Friends traveling in 
Truth’s service. 

During the time the concern was on my mind a desire 
was present to attend Whitewater Quarterly Meeting, 
when held at Maple Grove, or Rush Creek, as we had at- 
tended it when held at Fall Creek, and been in attendance 
several times when held at Richmond. But the Power 
that alone was able to open the way willed otherwise as to 
time and place, and what are we that we should presume 
to do the Lord’s work in our owa will and way? Yet as 
we submit, the cross is made easy and the burden light, 
and all is overcome in the love of Christ’s spirit and its 
unutterable compassion, as it yearns over the better part 
in those who have allowed a wrong spirit to lead them 
astray, as it is written, ‘‘ He wept over Jerusalem.’’ 

At the Quarterly Meeting at Richmond I regretted 
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| not being able to remain during the meeting of the 


Philanthropic Committee. Feeling it to be our duty to 
call and see an afflicted friend, this, together with our 
arrangements for going into the country prevented our 
being present except for ashort time. We can rejoice 
that through the faithfulness of some, new fields for labor 
are opening in which much good can be done for human- 
ity and in which all our members can exercise their gifts, 
if faithful and willing, each in our own calling, realizing 
the diversity of these with the same spirit of Divine love, 
uniting all in one harmonious body in which we can do 
the will of our Heavenly Father in all our assemblies. 

In the awakened feeling manifest amongst us, some 
say we must revive first principles professed by Friends ; 
others among us say, possibly with as much truth, that we 
should revive the social feeling. To better accomplish 
my duty in this respect, we concluded to make the jour- 
ney from which these notes are taken by private convey- 
ance, our friend Elizabeth A. Davis, of Waynesville, and 
my husband going as companions. As the children 
gathered around to see us off, the face of our youngest 
was so sad that a brother thinking to cheer her, said: 
‘‘ They are not going to take a long trip on the cars ; 
see, they are just going in the carriage;’’ and her 
answer gave voice to my feelings; she said, ‘‘ yes, but 
they would be back sooner if they were.’’ Our own way 
may seem more pleasant, but the way of the cross is 
surest and best, as we learn by experience, and without it 
we are not worthy the name of a disciple. But the 
query arises: If others were faithful would the mothers 
have to go forth, weeping, bearing the cross of separa- 
tion from children and home ?—to be so deeply baptized 
with the suffering seed to wait, while gathered in silence 
with these, the rolling away of the stone, that we may be 
able to proclaim the truth (though weak in ourselves) 
through the power of the risen Christ. Yet we remember 
it is said that mothers were last at the cross and first to 
announce the resurrection. More may be required of us 
in the valley of humiliation, for are we not nearer to 
these, the dear children, of whom the Master said, ‘‘of 
such is the kingdom of heaven ?’’ 

We left home on the morning of the 3oth of Fifth 
month, 1895, to visit meetings and families in Whitewater 
Quarter. We visited thirty-nine families, where our 
outward wants were kindly and freely ministered to. 
Names and thoughts connected with them it will not be 
proper to give ; suffice it to say the pleasant communion 
we had with them is recalled by these names, together 
with the faces of many to whom we were drawn in Chris- 
tian fellowship and sympathy. How we were cheered 
and comforted by the attention given us by the dear 
young people, and the love manifested by the precious 
children! Many of them, we trust, will remember us, 
should we have the pleasure of meeting them again. 

We made twenty calls, mostly to mingle with the sick 
or infirm, who were unable to attend our public meetings. 
Dear, aged Friends, some of them unable to walk, and one 
dear mother in Israel, though deaf, could talk if we kept 
up our side of the conversation by writing. Though 
she lost her hearing in the outward it is a great comfort 
to know the inner ear is open to hear the voice of the 
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Spirit and her mind active to receive. She spends much 


of her time reading and is greatly concerned about their 
little meeting. Others of these attend meeting when 
they can be taken in chairs. While I sympathized with 
these, I travailed in spirit for those who are called and if 
faithful would be instrumental in building up these waste 
places in our Zion. O, that these might look upward, 
and see the hand held forth to assist them that they sink 
not in the waves of discouragement about them! We 
need to be tested that we may know whence our strength 
cometh. We can suppose the one who was instrumental 
in founding our beloved Society, with all the opportuni- 
ties it affords for our spiritual growth, was more alone in 
his first experience than any of us in our smallest meet- 
ings, and his exhortation, ‘‘ Mind the Light,’’ if followed 
in its highest sense, would bring us into the life without 
which we experience no growth. With this life of the 
spirit we have eyes to see the beauty our children often 
fail in seeing, of a pathway marked and guarded by a 
birthright membership with the Society of Friends. 

While attending meetings composing White Water 
Quarter as they came in order, way opened but for three 
appointments (one of these a parlor meeting in the home 
of an infirm, aged Friend), unless we include one among 
the other branch of Friends, held by an invitation it was 
thought right to accept. Isolated members of ours were 
in attendance, and it was one of our most favored meet- 
ings. An aged Friend and minister spoke towards the 
close, and with much earnestness declared his faith in the 
Truth or Spirit that unites all, saying he never felt such 
love as was mutually with us, and he rejoiced in having 
all our members present with them. The meeting was 
one of harmony and good feeling throughout. 

I have noted asa matter of interest our attendance at 
an evening meeting in the neighborhood of Westfield, a 
Young People’s Union, held on First-day evening. They 
have (as I was informed) held them every two weeks for 
more than a year. They show good executive ability, 
and the interest manifested by so many young people is 
truly encouraging. Beginners are heard with patience 
and sympathy, as they are led by the encouragement and 
confidence of the more experienced among them. What 
better arrangement could be had for moral and religious 
improvement than this, which is also fitting them for 
more public service? Where our meetings are larger our 
young Friends can have and are having organizations of 
their own, but the members of small meetings in the 
country can not be thus benefited, from lack of numbers. 
This Young Poople’s Union throws light on these dis- 
couraging situations. Let our young people take cour- 
age and lead in the good work. Young members of 
other religious denominations will join with you, and 
many others who have no place to go for help or social 
mingling that is elevating will meet with you. There 
were fifty-six at the meeting, and but a few Friends’ 
families represented, there being but few young members 
in Westfield Monthly Meeting (16 miles from Richmond). 

One young woman said to me, ‘‘ Before we had these 
unions we had nowhere to go of evenings unless we at- 
tended dances.’’ They have a president and a secretary 
appointed every three months. Having no regular form, 
a committee on program retires and prepares one during 
a recess they have for that purpose. I felt from the ex- 
ercises of the evening that the principles of truth are 
being placed in a favorable light before a large number 
of young people. These gatherings are held in their 
homes by invitation, four of which were extended the 
evening we were present. We hope we will hear from 
them further. 
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With the doctrine of the Inner Light and Life cor- 
roborated as it is by sacred writings, best of which is the 
Scriptures of Truth, the fulfillment of which we can 
realize in our own Christian experience, if professing as 
we profess, we have a sure foundation, one that will 
bear the changes time brings to all. 

The Lord liveth, and blessed be my rock, and exalted 
be the God of the rock of my salvation. For strength 
has been given whereby I have mingled with some of 
those to whom [ had been drawn in the spirit of Chris- 
tian love, and permitted to return to my home with the 
reward of peace. M. J. U. 


A paper read at the Monthly Meeting at Benjaminville, Ill., Eighth 

month 10. Conclusion of the subject treated of in a paper published in 
this journal, Eighth month 3. 
‘« Do Friends bear a testimony against oppression, oaths, 
military services, clandestine trade, prize goods, and 
lotteries?’’ Taking these as they come, we will speak 
first of oppression, which is defined as the imposition of 
unreasonable burdens on others. What means the 
expression, ‘‘ bearing testimony against ?’’ Is it simply 
to raise our voice against an evil, to decry it and those 
who practice it, or is it to combat it with the intention 
of overcoming or overthrowing it? If we do only the 
first, the remark of James might well be applied to us: 
‘* Faith, if it have not works, is dead, being alone ;’’ but 
if the latter, then indeed are we doing as he farther 
says, ‘‘showing our faith by our works.’’ Truly the 
world has need of practical testimony among not only 
Friends but others, against oppression in its hydra- 
headed forms. It is for the lack of this that there is so 
much conflict between capital and labor, resulting in 
‘«strikes’’ all over the country ; so much misery, so 
much crime. The greed of gain is so powerful in the 
human mind that when uncontrolled by religion, philan- 
thropy, or any other moral quality, it gains undue 
ascendency, until its possessor tramples under foot all 
feeling of humanity, all thought of honor, all fear of 
God, giving himself up wholly to the idea, how most 
rapidly he can fill his coffers with his highly- prized gold, 
and increase his bank account, unmindful of the poor 
toilers in the sweat-shops, factories, mines, etc., whose 
unrequitted labor ministers to his wants, and is one of 
the worst forms of oppression, grinding its victims to the 
very dust, and forcing them, in order to supply them- 
selves and half-starved families with the necessaries of 
life, to stoop to crime and vice of every description, even 
to the crowning one, the taking of human life. Do 
Friends bear a practica/ testimony in this respect? We 
need not go far from home to do this. Those who work 
for us on our farms, in our kitchens, in our sewing rooms, 
may become the slaves of an oppression, which they are 
powerless to cast off, and of which we, their employers, 
are the cause. It is expedient, nay, it is right, for us as 
Friends, as citizens, as neighbors, to see that our conduct 
in this respect is such that others may safely emulate our 
example. Here is an excellent opportunity to manifest 
to others the working of the Golden Rule, and to ‘let 
our light so shine before men that they may see our good 
works, and glorify our Father which is in Heaven.’’ It 
is indeed a serious thing thus to be, even in so small a 
way, the arbiter of another’s destiny, for either good or 
evil. 

Oaths, what are they, and why this query ? There are 
different definitions of the word, one being a solemn 
affirmation with appeal to God for confirmation of the 
truth of our assertion ; another, a careless or blasphemous 
use of the sacred name, or of anything sacred or divine. 
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Against both these forms we have a testimony, and why ? 
In early times Friends suffered much, amounting to im- 
prisonment, loss of property, and death itself, rather than 
accede to the demands of those days, to substantiate 


their statements in courts of justice by oaths judicially | 


administered ; neither did they adopt the custom of using 
them in private life, believing both to be opposed to the 
direct command of Jesus, ‘‘ Swear not at all.’’ No time, 
place, or occasion was exempted, but of at al/, and in 
obedience to this injunction, they conformed their prac- 
tice, though often at such great cost to themselves. 
Would that we of this day were as particular. How 
many of us are entirely clear of the habit of using in 
common conversation, slang-phrases, by words, and ex- 
pletives, which are an outgrowth of the spirit (in a differ- 
ent and not quite so offensive a manner) that leads others 
to indulge in profanity; the wish to emphasize their 
words, as though fearing a plain expression would not be 
sufficiently clear to convey to their hearers the truth of 
their remarks ; yet the simple, unembellished truth is, in 
reality, more convincing than when garnished with super- 
fluous words and phrases, besides being in accord with 
the teachings of Jesus, who said, ‘* Let your communica- 
tion be yea, yea, nay, nay ; for whatsoever is more than 
these cometh of evil.’’ What stronger prohibition or 
condemnation of this practice could one wish? It is the 
spirit underlying the habit that must first be overcome ; 
make first the inside of the cup and platter clean, and it 
will be comparatively easy to cleanse the outside. In 


deference to Friends’ views, and after much hard labor | 


on their part, judicial authorities, after a long time, 
modified the form to be used under the law to an affirma- 
tion, which seems to be much the same thing in sub- 
stance though not so objectionable in words ; yet, is not 


the person taking an oath and the one taking an affirma- | 
tion actuated by the same motive when expressing their 
views on a given subject, in courts of law? 

The same blessed authority that forbade swearing and | 


oath-taking, also said in the same memorable sermon: 
‘* Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.’’ 
Can a meek person fight? Can he indulge a fighting 
propens:ty in his heart? Again he says: ‘‘ Blessed are 
the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of 
God.’’ Can God’s children take up arms against their 
fellows, or even lift a hand to strike them? Still again 
he says: ‘‘[ say unto you, resist not evil,’’ in striking 


contrast to the old regime of ‘‘An eye for an eyeand a | forefathers’ of over a hundred years ago. 


tooth for a tooth.’’ Toward the close of his eventful life, 


he said to Pilate, while under examination by him, ‘‘ My | 


kingdom is not of this world, else would my servants 
fight.’’ To-day many of his professing followers are so 


far deviating from the spirit of these commands that in- | 
stead of teaching the loving, non-resistant spirit, they | 


are engaged in exactly the contrary, drilling the young 


arms, to be ready for war when it shall come. Heaven 
grant they may never need, when grown to man’s estate, 
to put into practice the teachings thus given, and may 
the hearts of their teachers indeed be turned to see the 


inconsistency of such with the true interpretation of | They went cautiously to work, too, building one year the 


Jesus Christ’s words. His sayings are simple, plain, easy 
to understand, and it is marvelous that any one can mis- 
construe their evident meaning. It is not necessary to 
go into further detail as to why we are required to bear 
testimony against military services, for these commands 
of Jesus are as binding on us to-day as any other com 
mand he laid on the children of men. It may be within 
the memory of some now living, when the property of 
Friends was distrained, on account of their refusal to 
take part in military training, etc. This testimony, as 





| to the Neva.” 
| the famous English Friends’ boarding school,—is most interestingly 


| know. 
and susceptible youth in military tactics, and with fire- | 
an advantage to possess these country outlets. 
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were many others, was often sealed with the blood of our 
predecessors, and for this cause alone, if for no other, we 


| should hold it precious, deeming it worthy a careful ex- 


amination and a candid judgment, and know for our- 
selves whether a true child of God can ever resort to arms. 

Clandestine trade, prize goods, and lotteries. Friends 
have always been /oya/ to their government, although they 
could not fgh¢ for it, and in their early days smuggling 


| and other clandestine occupations were carried on ; also, 
then and later, vessels were unlawfully captured on the 


high seas and their goods taken, (called prize goods), and 


| to show their disunity with such unlawful procedures, and 


to discourage their own members from 
therein or partaking of goods thus obtained (when 
known) this query was formulated. But in the present 
order of things, this part of our Sixth query could with 
greater propriety be eliminated from our Discipline than 
retained in it. As to lotteries, while the conditions that 
called for this section do not now exist as formerly, there 
is yet room for much care and caution that we do not 
violate the spirit of it, and when one’s conscience is 
awakened to the impropriety and the evils of a system 


participating 


| which promises something for nothing, which carries in 
| its train so many other evils, which blinds its dupes by 
| sophistry, and makes them reckless of means, so the de- 
| sired end is obtained, I say when the conscience is on the 


alert to discern the true from the false, and anxious to 


| uphold the true, opportunities will not be wanting in 


which we can enter a practical protest against lotteries, 
in whatever guise presented. May we all be faithful in 


| our little sphere, in upholding our testimony against ex- 
| isting evils, wherever found, and in whatever shape pre- 


sented. 
Holder, Til. 


ELIZABETH H. COALE. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ACKWORTH SCHOOL. 


The continuous growth and increasing appreciation of the value of 


| education in the Society of Friends awakens an interest in all of its 


| institutions for learning, both in our own and in our mother country, 
| England. 


It was, therefore, a pleasant surprise to have recently in- 
troduced to our notice a little English book entitled, ‘‘ From the Lune 
It is a story in which the beginning of Ackworth,— 


told. As our interest is with the school and its methods we have se- 


| lected and adapted such portions of the book as relate to it, not giving 
| at all the thread of the story which pleasantly describes the life and 
| character of an Ackworth hero and heroine. 


There is, we think, 
both interest and profit in comparing our present advantages with our 
And, as the writer of this 


book suggestively asks : ‘*Can we with equal satisfaction compare 


results?” 

THE building at Ackworth had been erected in 1757 and 
the following years, as a branch of the well-known 
Foundling Hospital in London. There was another 
branch at Shrewsbury, but the fate of that I do not 
Rich in subscriptions and helped by a Parlia- 
mentary grant, the governors wisely thought it would be 
Their 
Yorkshire site they chose with great discretion. It was 
situated between the two villages of High and Low Ack- 
worth, in good air and far away from smoke and dirt. 


east wing of their plan, another the centre, and next the 


west wing ‘‘ to make the balance true.’’ 


But here ended their perfect control ; the human ele- 
ments required for their undertaking were less manage- 
able than stones and mortar. Masters and nurses 
were ignorant and cruel; neglect and starvation made 
their usual havoc, and at the end of a sixteen years’ trial, 
after spending £13,000 on it, the place was obliged to 
be closed, much to the chagrin and disappointment of 
its founders. 
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Yorkshire is a long way from Middlesex, and it was a 
longer way in 1757 than it is now. The world has 
shrunk considerably of late years. At such a distance 
the central committee could have little cognizance of 
what was going on in the lonely house upon the moor. 
Their hired servants felt no interest in the work, and it 
was badly done. ‘This was the secret of their failure. 

The nearest town, about three miles away, is Ponte- 
fract, or, as it is called, after the usual ‘‘ clipping ’’ pro- 
cess, Pomfret. 

It was four or five years after the house was closed 
before the Prince of the fairy tales (Dr. John Fothergill, 
of London), appeared to put life into it again, and make its 
halls and corridors again resound with children’s voices. 

The Prince, in this case, was a London physician, of 
whom it has been said, that ‘* had not his life been dis 
tinguished by a series of illustrious actions, this noble 
institution of Ackworth was alone sufficient to endear 
his name to posterity.’’ The posterity to whom he is en- 
deared by his action with regard to the school at Ackworth, 
is, of course, the small portion interested in the education 
there, but Dr. Fothergill’s life was an influence for good 
to a larger circle than could be described within the 
area of his co-religionists, ‘‘ Friends, commonly called 
Quakers.”’ 

About 1748 a fearful epidemic, somewhat akin to the 
diphtheria of modern times, visited London and spread 
alarm amongst all classes. Many of the wealthy and noble 
were swept away by it, and there was general censterna- 
tion. Dr. Fothergill boldly and thoroughly changed in 
his own practice the commonly accepted treatment of 
the complaint, with the most beneficial results. He 


became famous and rich in consequence, but this part of 
his success he valued only because it extended his oppor- 
tunities of doing good and gave him the means of grati- 


fying his love of nature. 

His garden at Upton was known all over Europe. It 
was one of the ‘‘ places to be seen ’’ on the list of every 
intelligent foreigner visiting London. He had collected 
in it every plant, shrub, and tree that he could get pos- 
session of at all likely to be persuaded to live in this 
country. He studied soil and climate throughout the 
known world—physical geography in fact—in order to 
introduce vegetable productions useful in commerce or 
medicine, if not into England, into other lands more 
congenial to their constitution and habits. But he was 
not a traveler ; his collecting was done by deputy. He 
had never been accustomed to accept payment from the 
poor; a bachelor, he was unfettered by feelings of family 
duty in indulging his compassionate instincts. And he 
found abundant opportunities for their exercise. It was 
a time of war ; but the wars of a century ago, 
some of which he did his utmost to prevent, were with 
our relatives and neighbors, and their effects were more 
immediately apparent in his own circle. Many families 
whom he had attended in affluence he continued to pre- 
scribe for in their poverty, and not unfrequently con- 
trived, whilst feeling a pulse at his farewell visit, to slip 
a bank-note into the hand of his patient as a parting 
prescription. 

Another class from whom he refused payment was that 
of seafaring men. Many of this class consulted him, and 
to them he always said, in his concise manner, ‘‘ Bring 
me plants, I prefer plants to money.’’ So they brought 
him plants from all quarters of the globe, and described 
the places where they were found, how they were grow- 
ing, and in what soil. Thus he received catalpas, 
kalmias, magnolias, firs, oaks, and maples from America, 
transplanting, in return, teas to the southern part of that 
continent, bamboos to Jamaica, and spices of various 
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kinds to countries suitable for their growth. Mindful also 
of his own wants, he gave much attention to the cultiva- 
tion of Turkey rhubarb and of the cinchona, from which 
we derive Peruvian bark, and our modern preparation of 
it, quinine, besides sundry other medical shrubs and 
trees. We must not, however, linger in the garden. 

If the ** man who makes two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before is a benefactor to mankind,”’ 
surely we may give that title to our honoured friend John 
Fothergill. 

We must not be tempted to dwell too long on the 
many-sided character of this noble man, but proceed to 
speak of the undertaking that turned his thoughts to 
ward education. He had a wonderful power of doing a 
great deal in a little time, and a talent for seeing the right 
thing to be done and the right man to do it, if not able 
to accomplish it himself. He would have been a good 
administrator in any department. He gave the first 
impetus to numerous sanitary measures and improvements 
in London, and his known eminence in that line led to 
his being requested by Government to give advice about 
the gaol fevers which were so terrible and uncontrollable. 
In pursuit of this duty, accompanied by John Howard, 
the philanthropist, he visited the prisons of the metro- 
polis, and beheld with his own eyes the evils of the exist- 
ing system with which we are familiar from report. He 
saw, too, that even with the best regulations little could 
be done for those grown up in crime ; they were hardened 
in wickedness. But, while as the physician he was 
obliged to confess that little could be cured, he saw at the 
same time that much evil might be prevented by an early 
and better training of the children. It has been the 
universal, ever-recurring cry of the thoughtful in all 
ages—‘* Give us the education of the young while they 
are pliable and impressionable!’’ Their training,—not 
merely their instruction—but their education in its fullest 
sense. 

True to the Society of which he was a respected mem- 
ber, his first thought was of Friends. What was the state 
of education amongst them? Was it, as it ought to be, 
an example to be pointed to? In this, as in many other 
matters, especially in those effecting the welfare of the 
classes least able to help themselves, Friends were pioneers. 
Beneath their peculiarities, (which became increasingly 
peculiar as time progresse 1 and the changes of the world 
at large left the ‘‘ Quakers ’’’ comparatively unchanged), 
there was a foundation of shrewd good sense and execu- 
tive power. 

In the early days of the Society, when fathers and 
mothers were often taken from their families, and, because 
of their religious opinions, thrown into prison for 
months together, it would not have been surprising if the 
children’s education had suffered. But instead of that, 
or, perhaps, because of that, the care of the young was 
one of the first subjects considered as soon as its govern- 
ment was organized. Under the circumstances they felt 
the advantage of boarding schools for their children, and 
from time to time such schools were established by their 
various quarterly meetings. 

One of the Queries to the minds and conscience of 
this quiet people is, ‘‘Are the necessities of the poor 
among you properly inspected and relieved, and is good 
care taken of the education of their offspring?’’ From 
the earliest days the ‘‘ poor’’ had received due attention 
and help so delicately given, that only the few overseers 
in a meeting and each recipient in his own case have any 
idea who is helped by the meeting’s funds. But, not- 
withstanding many attemps to keep pace with their edu- 
cational wants, it was about this time the general feeling 
that there existed a deficiency of school accommodation 
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for ‘* those not in affluence,’’ as the good Friends care- 
fully put it. There were no National or British Schools, 
no Board Schools, where children could learn things nec- 
essary and unnecessary ; poor Friends lived in poor neigh- 
borhoods under many disadvantages and bad influences 
Something must be done to remove the children and give 
them a sound training. 

This was the reply to Dr. Fothergill’s inquiries, and 
the deficiency weighed upon his mind. Many plans for 
supplying it were suggested by one person and another, 
but abandoned as insufficient or otherwise unsuitable. 


Our observant and thoughtful friend still held himself | 


ready for prompt action whenever the right plan should 
appear. At last itcame. He was visiting a gentleman 
in the north, and there heard incidentally of the unfor- 
tunate termination to the experiment at Ackworth. 

‘¢ Why not for our school?’’ exclaimed the Doctor, 
and in spite of objections and difficulties in a very short 
time he secured the house and 84 acres of land for the sum 
of £7,000. Hedid not lay down all the money himself, 
but he headed a subscription handsomely, the remainder 
followed, and Ackworth was handed over to the Yearly 
Meeting the following May as a national boarding school 
for its members, girls as well as boys. In those days they 
were treated equally and impartially by the Society. 

Friends have a way of serving their community with- 
out remuneration, an economical plan of managing their 
concerns, and one insuring disinterested help. Accepting 
literally the comimand ‘* Freely ye have received, freely 
give,’’ their ministers set the example, and the lower 
offices of the church and secular appointments are, with 
trifling exceptions, filled gratuitously. The plan has ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, but their discussion is not 
our business. Several of the earliest officers of the new 
institution were unpaid volunteers, full of interest in the 
serious undertaking. They were valuable assistants at 
first, and when the disadvantages began to show them- 
selves the plan was changed from arbitrary presents to 
fixed salaries. 

(Zo be Continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE BOYS THAT TOOK THE PEARS. 


Henry WarD BEECHER once said: ‘‘ The belief in total 
depravity is not without advantages, because the good- 
ness that is in human nature so often presents itself that 
one is continually meeting with agreeable surprises.’’ 

And here is a true story about some good little ‘* bad 
boys ’’ which illustrates the thought. 

A friend of mine, who lives in a suburban town, says: 
‘* We have two large pear trees and our grounds are en- 
closed by a shaky old fence which serves well enough to 
mark a dividing line between people who respect each 
other’s rights, is firm enough to support bushes and vines 
against it and to accommodate neighbors’ cats that sit 
upon it, but the old fence is not strong enough to hold 
several small boys scrambling up and down on their 
errands of surreptitious pear gathering, though that seems 
to have been expected of it by some little urchins from a 
back street. 
upon from door and windows, to stop breaking the trees, 
stop throwing bricks and boards at the fruit. 
upon a new device I faced the enemy, four in number, 
two on the fence and two already on the ground, and said 
to them: ‘It is wrong to break the fence, you may have 


all the pears that have fallen, they are the ripest, but you | 


must not climb the fence to takethem. I will put what I 
have for you each day on the large old tree stump, just 
on the other side, if you wish.’ 


| which suddenly came by. 


In vain have these mischiefs been called | ; : ; 
| became acquainted as they were pursuing their art studies 


I resolved | 





‘* For three days our compact has been kept and this 
morning I heard sounds of hammer and nails and, behold ! 
my mischiefs were nailing up the fence they had broken 
down and had even repaired some breaks for which they 
were not responsible. I feel I shall give them some of 
the very best fruit I have, and I think I shall find some- 
thing else nice to lay upon that old tree stumpalso. Dear 
little fellows, I shall miss them when the fruit is gone and 
there will be no more ‘ good mornings’ from them.’’ 

Does some one think this was toleration of wrong 
doing? I take it this way. Those boys belong to a 
class which does not innately respect the rights of other 
people ; a class which is constantly before us, desiring to 
reap where they have not sown, and in many ways dis- 
regarding others. The trait is before us in every social 
station in life, and shall not he in whom exists this sense 
of what is due his neighbors, try to help others to feel it, 
even though each effort shows but small result ? 

5. 4s 


DEATH OF THOMAS HOVENDEN. 
THOMAS HOVENDEN, who was killed on the 14th instant, 
was one of the best known among American artists. He 
was born in County Cork, Ireland, Twelfth month 28, 
1840, but came to this country in 1863. His pictures 
won public regard for their conscientious fidelity to 
nature, their historial quality, and ethical suggestion. 
Best known among his earlier work was his picture of 
‘John Brown on His Way to Execution,’’ which was 
painted at the old Corson homestead, at Plymouth Meet- 
ing, where often fugitive slaves had been fed and helped 
to freedom, over the ‘* Underground Railroad.’’ A 
later picture was ‘‘ Held by the Enemy,’’ an interior 
scene, in a farm-house in the region of Gettysburg, 
where a wounded ‘‘ Confederate ’’ soldier is being nursed 
and cared for by kind Union people. Afterward he 
painted ‘‘ Breaking Home Ties,’’ a touching picture of a 
lad leaving his home, and ‘‘ Bringing, Home the Bride.”’ 
These were exhibited at the Chicago Exhibition, in 1893, 
and he received a medal for them. He was at work, at 
the time of his death, ona large painting, showing emi- 
grants on their way to the West, in the old ‘‘ Conestoga 
wagons,’’ perhaps a century ago. As usual it is made 
effective by the figures in the foreground, a young couple, 
the husband having his arm around his wife’s waist, as if 
to steady her courage to meet the new life before them. 
Behind them there is a flicker of camp-fires and forms 
are moving about preparing for thenight. It is probable 
that the picture would have been called ‘‘ The Founders 
of a New State.’’ 

The circumstance of Hovenden’s death was very sad. 
He, with several others, were passengers on a trolley car, 
which, crossing at grade a branch of the Pennsylvania 
railroad (the ‘‘ Trenton Cut-Off’’), at a point not far 
from his home, had let them out to walk over the tracks, 
when he and a little girl were run over by a locomotive 
It is said that seeing the 
child’s danger, he moved to catch her, but both were 
struck and instantly killed. 

His wife, Helen Corson (also an artist, with whom he 


in Paris), is the daughter of the late George Corson, of 
Plymouth Meeting, and niece to Dr. Hiram Corson. At 
the home which was her father’s she and her husband 
have lived for a number of years and he had his studio. 


WE do not pray that we may alter the Diving decrees, 
but that our human will may learn to move in harmony 
with the Divine will.—/. 7. Blackie. 
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NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITIES. 


Ir we are held responsible for our sins of omissions as 


well as sins of commission we cannot avoid the penalty | 


attached to neglected opportunities. 
us there is an opportunity neglected when we fail to use 
properly the leisure afforded us by our Christian Sabbath ; 
that precious time given us free from the pressure of 
both professional and manual labor. How to use this 
period to the best advantage, both for our spiritual, moral, 
and physical recuperation is a question well worthy of 
our careful study. 

Believing most reverently in the declaration of the 
Master that ‘‘the Sabbath was made for man and not 
man for the Sabbath,’’ we should hold ourselves respon- 
sible for its best use in the development of all our powers. 


its twenty four hours for such work, and those whose oc- 
cupations are sedentary might profitably employ a part 
of it in their physical culture, and all need some of the 
time in striving for a moral uplift. A noted Scotchman 
Says truly that ‘‘he is not a wise man who does not de- 


vote at least one part of the Christian Sabbath to the | 


serious work of moral self-review. The institution of 
the Christian Sabbath is waiting to be utilized.’’ 

Then, too,—although it is no better than other days, 
—its quiet leisure should give opportunity for the mind 
to be less distracted by attention to worldly things and 
more turned to the contemplation of things spiritual. 


We are in full accord with the authority above quoted 


when he says that ‘‘ the eternal whirl and fiddle of things | Judas ; 


is apt to beget an excitability and a frivolity in the con- 
duct of even the most serious affairs, which is incompati- 
ble with true greatness,’’ adding most patriotically, ‘‘ that 
much of the solidity, sobriety 


CLy, 


of recurrent periods of sacred rest.’’ And is this not 


true from our own observation ? 
rob the day of its hour of social worship, as well as many 
other moments devoted to worshipful thoughts? May 


not the decadence of vocal ministry amongst Friends be | scourged him,’ 


| appease their malignity and save his life, yet they cried 
| the more, ‘‘ Crucify him, crucify him.’’ 


due in part to the ‘‘ eternal whirl and fiddle of life,’’ 
and the neglect of opportunities for silent communings, 
and even wrestlings for Divine favor? In the recently 
published ‘* Memoirs’’ of our gifted Friend, Sunderland 


P. Gardner, who can fail to be impressed with his experi- | 
ences when a lad in retiring on First-day afternoons to | 


‘read the Scriptures, or engage when alone in vocal 
prayer? Surely these opportunities were blessed to him, 





Acton, son of the late Benjamin and Jane C. Acton, aged 52. 


And with many of | 


not only in the revelations to his own soul, but in the 
power given him to enlighten others. 
Let us profit by such an example, and though we may 


| not be led in the same way, we can make good use of the 
| time the First-day affords and not let it be employed in 


a way that leaves us poor and weak in moral and spirit- 


| ual strength. 


DEATHS. 
J., Eighth month 15, 1895, Frank M. 
Inter- 


ACTON.—In Salem, N. 


ment at Friends’ ground. 
HOVENDEN.—Suddenly, on Eighth month 14, 1895, at Plymouth, 
near Norristown, Pa., Thomas Hovenden, in the 55th year of his age. 
Interment at Friends’ burial ground, Plymouth Meeting. 
LUKENS.—At Denver, Colorado, Eighth month 18, 1895, after a 
lingering illness, Howard J. Lukens, aged 34 years, 7 months, son of 
Elizabeth J. and the late James T. Lukens. He was for several years 


| assistant clerk of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


PARRISH.—Suddenly, in Philadelphia, Eighth month 17, 1895, 
Richard Price, son of Sarah Longstreth and the late George Dill wyn 
Parrish, aged 32 years. 

SELLERS.—In West Philadelphia, 
Charles C. Sellers, in his 65th year. 
ground 

SHAEFFER —At her father’s home, Kansas City, Mo., on Third- 
day evening, Seventh month 23, 1895, Ella F., daughter of William 


Eighth month 16, 1895, 
Interment at Darby Friends’ 


| G. and Sarah W. Shaeffer, and granddaughter of Jesse and Content 


Russell, in the 42d year of her age. 
VICKERS.-—At Seneca, Kansas, Seventh month 10, 1895, Mary 


| Vickers, aged 72 years, 6 months, 21 days; a member of Marietta 
Those accustomed to hand-labor need the least portion of | 


Monthly Meeting of Friends, Marshall county, Iowa. 
She was an interested Friend, and for about twenty-five years a 


reader of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL (or its predecessors) ; 


active in the Peace work, being secretary of the county society; and 

treasurer of the W. C. T. U. She lived a beautiful Christian life. * 
WILMER.—Eighth month 15, 1895, Charles Howard, son of 

William and Lydia Wilmer, and grandson of the late George Wright, 


| aged 5 months. Interment at Fair Hill. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 35.—NINTH MONTH I, 1895. 
PILATE DELIVERS UP JESUS TO DEATH. 


3OLDEN ‘l'EXT.—Pilate went out again, and saith unto them, Behold, 
I bring him out to you, that ye may know that I find 
no crime in him.—John 19: 4. 
Scripture Reading: Matthew 27: 26-30; Mark 15: 15-29; John 
Ig: I-16. 
HISTORICAL. 


Our lesson to-day follows the betrayal of Jesus by 
his arrest by officers of the chief priests and 
Pharisees ; his denial by Peter, and finally his accusation 
before Pilate as a malefactor, during which he said to 
Pilate, ‘* My kingdom is not of this world: if my king- 


and reliability of the | dom were of this world, then would my servants fight 


; 7 | that I should not be delivered to the Jews.’’ 
Scottish character is owing to their thoughtful observance | 


His con- 
duct and conversation throughout this trial appear to 


_ have influenced Pilate so favorably that he was reluctant 
Do we not err when we | 


to deliver him to the Jews, who clamored for his cruci- 


| fixion with all the violence and persistence of malice. 
| Pilate said, ‘‘I find in him no fault at all; ’’ 


neverthe- 
less, yielding to their importunity, he ‘‘ took Jesus and 
* doubtless hoping by this punishment to 


Even to the 
third time did Pilate say to them, ‘‘1 find no fault in 
him,’’ still desiring to rescue him from the consequences 
of their hatred, how unavailingly the sequel shows 
TEACHING. 

We who have followed closely the interesting narra- 


tive of the life, ministry, sufferings, and trial of Jesus, 
have had our sympathies deeply touched by his quiet 
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heroism, his devotion to duty, his submission to his 
Father's will, his compassion for the erring, and his love 
for suffering humanity wherever found, and in whatever 
guise presented ; our disapprobation has been excited by 
the selfishness manifested by some of his disciples; the 
incredulity of others ; the denial of him by Peter; but 


more than all else have our feelings been stirred at this | to be asked, as we know, ‘‘ Hearest thou what these tes- 


juncture, when from his blameless life, his beautiful teach- 
ings, his many miracles, all performed openly, thus admit 


and persecutors would have become believers and friends, 
one of the twelve, chosen from all the disciples to be 
his immediate followers, his apostles, one who had eaten 
and drunk with him as his friend, who had been admitted 
to his intimate companionship, who had listened to the 
words of wisdom and love from his inspired lips, this one 


for a paltry thirty pieces of silver consented to betray | 


his Master into the hands of the chief priests and Phari- 
sees, knowing full well what would be the consequences 
of such betrayal. 

Turn we now our thoughts from his abject conduct 
to that of Pilate, a man high in authority among the 
Jews, a weak, though perhaps well-meaning man. What 
lesson do we glean from this recital of his conduct ? Self 


would say, ‘‘ Had we been governor, and ‘found no | cept by permission of the Almighty Spirit of good. It 


| could only have, under such condition, temporary ex- 


fault in him,’ we would not have delivered him into the 
power of his enemies; no, indeed.’* Are there not 
Pilates now? How many stand firm, steady, unflinching, 


ready to do or suffer for the Master when necessity calls | only a lesson to learn, a task to accomplish, a stepping 


for action or suffering ? Are we not sometimes tempted, 
as was Pilate, to yield to solicitations which we know in 
our inmost consciousness are wrong? When the test 
comes, we offer a plea for our weakness, striving to excuse 
ourselves, and as Pilate did, ‘‘ wash our hands’’ of com- 
plicity with the wrong. 


shines full and clear upon them their fallacy will be ex- 
posed. As Pilate is and always will be known as one 
devoid of vigor of mind, so will we be, if not to others 
so flagrantly perhaps as was he, yet to ourselves and our 
God as much so. 

Those who are weak may indulge in a feeling of sym- 
pathy for the poor, perplexed governor ; others, gifted 
with strength of mind, will stigmatize his course as un- 
stable and unworthy of respect; yet all may learna 
lesson to their advantage if they will but apply it. Ex- 
amine thoroughly any and every subject coming to our 
notice, worthy our time and our attention ; investigate 


from all points, then endeavor to arrive at a right deci- | 


sion ; and having done so, let no contentions, no persua 
sions without good reasons, induce a change of opinion. 
Having decided on what is the right course to pursue, 
adhere to it. ‘*Do right, though the heavens fall.’’ 
Seek God’s help earnestly, sincerely, at such times, and 
his blessing will be on all such honest endeavors. 

Yet we should never be afraid or ashamed to change 
our opinion when sufficient reasons are brought to bear. 
We are but fallible creatures, liable to make mistakes, 
and the strong should ever be as willing to acknowledge 
their error when convinced of it as they are desirous for 
the weaker brother or sister to accept their presentations 
of truth. Charity and forbearance towards all, coupled 
with firm adherence to the right as clearly manifested to 
us, should ever be the princlple actuating our conduct 
through lite. 


LESSON NOTES. 
Pilate, with sufficiently good intentions toward Jesus, 
stood between two fears in his character of judge. He 
was afraid to release him, lest the rabble should become 


| of spirit. 


| can lead. 


| half the remainder. 
| insane or feeble-minded persons to assume or maintain 





wild with displeasure, and he was afraid to give the order 
for his execution because of Jesus’ high claim to be the 
Son of God, and his calm and dignified bearing, unac- 
companied by any sign of fear or suffering or bitterness 
His conduct under the cruelly proving circum- 
stances of this trial was so remarkable tnat he even had 


tify against thee?’’ as though his thoughts seemed far 


| away, and after the great struggle in Gethsemane, the 
ting of no imposture, we would think even his enemies | 


peace that had followed had been perfect indeed. His 


| silence was not of scorn, or insulted self-esteem, or hard 


indifference ; it was as a sheep before its shearers, mak- 


| ing not the slightest opposition by any sign ; completely 
| passive, as knowing no ill-feeling toward any. 
| knew the difference between such a bearing and the 


Pilate 


stolid, assumed unconcern of the hardened criminal. 
He knew Jesus was blameless. But he feared to release 
the accused, especially after the plea,—absurd, indeed, as 
coming from the Jews, ‘‘ if thou release this man thou 
art not Ceesar’s friend.’’ Here was danger to his office 
as Procurator, and that, together with the excitement of 
the multitude, decided him to command the execution. 

‘* Thou couldst have no power against me except it 
were given thee from above.’’ Evil could never be ex- 


istence. In our heart-depths we know it is not really 
evil at all, since it is permitted by the good Father, but 


stone to some great further good to which no other path 
What God sends of evil is to his children 
blessing in disguise; what God permits of evil is the 
same. How fine are those souls which like Jesus can ac- 


| cept in love what divine love sends or allows, and trust 
These plausible reasons will not | 


bear a searching investigation ; when the light of ¢ruth | 


with a faith so strong that it amounts to sight, that all is 
well, however it may appear! With the Master they 
have the secret of eternal joy, of peace past understand- 
ing, of life without limit. When we have learned to 


| recognize the Father’s countenance, more or less dimly 
| veiled, in every circumstance or event, what a different 


place our world will have become, how full of the divine 
Presence and the richness of the divine Love! Fear, 
doubts, strifes, bitterness all vanish, and we find ourselves, 
so long as we cling to truth, able to fulfill the require- 


| ments of even the all-demanding Spirit of Truth within 
| the soul. 


LEGISLATION IN Connecticur.—The Connecticut 
Legislature, at its last session, passed several bills in the 
interest of women and children. The ‘‘ age of consent’’ 
is raised from 14 to 16 years. The age limit for the 
employment of children is raised from 13 to 14 years, 


| and compulsory education to the age of 14 is prescribed. 
| Children under 16 must not be admitted to dance houses, 


concert saloons, roller-skating rinks, or variety halls unless 
accompanied by parents or guardians. ‘The interest of a 
surviving husband or wife in the estate of the other (there 
being no children) is made $2,000 absolutely and one- 
It is made unlawful for imbeciles or 


marital relations, but this does not apply to persons 
already married. An effort to extend woman suffrage to 
all local elections failed, as did the scheme to deprive 
women of the right to vote in school district meetings. 


You picture to yourself the beauty of bravery and 


steadfastness. And then some little wretched, disa- 
greeable duty comes which is your martydom, the lamp 
for your oil; and if you do not do it, your oil is 
spilled.—PAiliips Brooks. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
VISITS WITHIN NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING.—IV. 


Seconp pay, Eighth month 12, we passed the forenoon 
quietly resting in the home of William Bedell. In the after- 
noon went to Joseph Doty’stotea. He was an old school- 
and play-mate of my early boyhood and we had not met 
in the social circle for over fifty years. This renewal of 
our friendship, which had been strong in the period of 
our early association and had remained unbroken all 
these years, was a source of much enjoyment to us, and I 
think our mingling there was a source of profit. 
Third-day, soon after dinner, we drove eight miles to 


visit a cousin I had not seen for some forty years and an | 


aged aunt I had not seen for over fifty years, the circum: 
stances of our situations having prevented our meeting, 
and this mingling was very pleasant. After spending 
some little time with them we returned to Jonathan F. 
Shelden’s to tea, and then to Clinton Corners where in 
response to the request of a temperence organization, I 
had consented to deliver an address upon that subject. 
This was quite a large gathering and one that seemed to 
appreciate the line of thought that was presented upon 
that subject. After meeting returned again to William 
Bedell’s for the night. 

Fourth-day morning. The weather being cool and 
pleasant, we much enjoyed our ride of nearly eight miles 
to Nine Partners, where we had appointed a meeting for 
the morning. A large meeting for this place gathered, 
many of whom were unaccustomed to attending a 
Friends’ meeting, being boarders in the neighborhood, 
and who listened very attentively to the spoken word, 
which was from the text: ‘‘And this is life eternal to 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent,’’ by which was shown the corroboration 
of our fundamental principle of immediate revelation as 
the only means of thus knowing God, and the duties 
required by him to obtain the eternal or continued life or 
acceptance with him. Much satisfaction was expressed 
at the close of the meeting. We had the company of 
Margaretta Walton and Harriet E. Kirk at the meeting. 
They are staying with Phebe Anna Thorne in this neigh- 
borhood. After meeting we went home with Franklin 
Haight to dinner. After dinner Franklin kindly took 
us to make a call on Mary Barrow, who is now in her 
goth year, and with whom I have been for many years 
closely bound in religious fellowship. We then drove to 
Phebe Anna Thorne’s for a call on her and her guests, 
but found them out for a ride and so missed them. On 
our return our friend drove through the beautiful grounds 
of John D. Wing, who purchased the property of the old 
boarding-school at the place where I had been a scholar 
for three summers. From those grounds, near the build- 
ings, is one of the most beautiful views it has ever been 
my privilege to see ; the Catskill mountains in the dis- 
tance, the sun, near setting, shedding a halo over all, 
combined to make it a scene of exceptional beauty, and 
contributed to lift the heart in aspirations of thankful- 
ness to the great Creator of it all. Returned to F. H.’s 
for the night and spent a pleasant evening in social con- 
verse with his family and other guests. 

Fifth-day morning, the 15th, F. H. took us to Moore’s 
Mills, a pleasant ride of eight miles. Here another large 
meeting for the place gathered at 11 a. m., to whom the 
gospel message from John, ‘‘ God is Light,’’ etc., was 
given, another testimony to the fundamental principle of 
our Society, and the results of living it out practically, 
which were listened to with close attention, eliciting 
acknowledgments of truth from several who are _pro- 
fessors in other religious bodies. After meeting we went 


—— 


| to Alfred H. Moore’s to dine, and after a few hours of 
pleasant social mingling, we took the train for Cornwall- 
on-the-Hudson, making several changes from train to 
trolley, from trolley to ferry, and from ferry to train 
| again, which, though the connections were close, were 
made without difficulty, and we reached the hospitable 
home of Charles E. Cock in time for supper before going 
to the meeting appointed in the Baptist Church in Can- 
| terbury, a suburb of Cornwall. This meeting was also 
well attended, and as the practical teachings of Jesus 
were presented from the standpoint of the Golden Rule 
| and how to live from the standard of Love to God and 
| man, it elicited not only the close attention of those 
present but a spirit of thankfulness for the opportunity. 
We returned to C. E. Cock’s for the night. 

Sixth-day morning we left Cornwall to attend the 
meeting at Smith’s Clove, a distance of eight miles. 
The ride was very pleasant, being along a creek most of 
the way and shaded by the trees on either side, while we 
had glimpses of the mountain side and, occasionally, 
there opened before us a fine landscape in the distance. 
This meeting was largely attended for the place, and as 
the necessity of making our religion a part of our every- 
day life, and that it was designed to be the normal state 
of man when fully under the Divine government was set 
before them, it was listened to with deep attention and 
we trust with profit. After meeting we went to the home 
of Jacob Seaman’s daughters to dine, and passed the re- 
mainder of the day. In the evening quite a large num- 
ber assembled in their spacious hall, whither they had 
been invited to hold a parlor meeting. This was an 
occasion of much deep exercise, as one state and condi- 
tion after another was spoken to, and some inquiries in 
regard to Inspiration and the Atonement were answered. 

Seventh-day morning James Seaman and his wife went 
with us to Quinby Brown’s to dine and then to Corn- 
wall, where we took the cars for West Haverstraw, en 
route for the meeting at Kakiat. There Josiah Conklin met 
us and took us to the home of his sister, Almira Sherwood. 
This was another pleasant ride, so much of the beautiful 
in nature, so much that was picturesque and romantic 
meeting the eye unexpectedly, that it was much enjoyed 
by us. In the evening a temperance meeting had been 
appointed at the meeting-house, which was well attended, 
after which we returned to Almira’s for the night. 

First-day, the 18th, we went with Josiah Conklin’s fam- 
ily to their First-day school which seemed to be conducted 
so as to give some idea of the principles of Friends, and 
I enjoyed what I could hear of it. After the school the 
meeting gathered until the house was full of thoughtful 
people, who appeared to be deeply interested as the mes- 
sage was being proclaimed, in which religion was pre- 
sented from the practical standpoint and shown to be an 
individual expression and capable of growth, illustrated 
by a review of the life and character of Peter, as shown 
in the expression of his mind and his full appreciation in 
his advanced growth of the universal character of the 
religion Jesus came to reéstablish. It elicited many ex- 
pressions of thankfulness from those present, and a testi- 
mony of endorsement from an old man who said he was 
a Presbyterian. This was a meeting that had once been 
discontinued and revived again by the concern and faith- 
fulness of Almira Sherwood, and it appears to be a fruitful 
field in which to labor. We returned to J. Conklin’s 
for the afternoon and night. We had here the acceptable 
company of Justus C. Haviland and John Onderdonk, 
who resides here with his danghter, the wife of Josiah 
Conklin. Joun J. CoRNELL. 
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On the 15th instant the Philanthropic Committee of 
Swarthmore Monthly Meeting and their neighbors of 
other denominations entertained for the day in Garrett’s 
Grove, Swarthmore, 80 mothers and 120 babies and small | 
children, sent from Philadelphia by the Country Week 
Association. Plenty of good, wholesome food was pro- 
vided, straw-rides and other entertainments were given, 
and all seemed to enjoy and appreciate the occasion. 
Those who ministered to their needs felt well repaid for 
their exertions. There were several pleasant incidents, 
showing that unselfish natures are found among these 


[Om 
| 


| ground was in Roscoe street, ‘‘a turn or two’’ 


children from the crowded courts of the city. Upon the | 
return to the city, each woman and child received a bunch | 


of flowers, and the pleasure of this, to them, rare treat, 
which showed in the smiling faces, was as a crown of 
good to a happy day. 


Allen Flitcraft and wife expect to attend Friends’ 
Meeting in Whitter Hall, 
month tr. 


THE MEETINGS AT COLDSTREAM. 


Maucu Cuunk, Pa., Eighth month 19. 

THE party from New York and Philadelphia on the way 
to the Committee meetings at Coldstream numbered, at 
Bethlehem, thirty-four. 

Falls, or at Coldstream. 
Meeting there are: Edward H. Magill, Lydia H. Hall, 
William J. Hall, Alice L. Darlington, Henry R, Fell 
and wife, W. Maxwell Marshall, Benjamin Satterthwaite, 


M. Jenkins and wife, Ella K. Way and Elizabeth C. 
Richardson. S. Robinson Coale, Ezraand Annie Cooper 
Lippincott, Susan W. Lippincott, Mary B. Pyle and 
Florence Yeatmen are expected to join us at Niagara. 

From New York there are Robert S. Haviland and 
wife, Joshua B. and Jennie Washburn, Aaron M. and 
Anna Rice Powell, John W. Hutchinson and wife, Joseph 
A. Bogardus, Mary Willits, William M. and Anna Jack- 
son, John L. Griffen, Henry R. Russell and wife, Almira 
Sherwood, and Emily P. Yeo. 

From Baltimore Yearly Meeting there are Joseph J. 
Janney and Elizabeth B. Passmore on the train. Dr. O. 
Edward Janney and wife, who have been outing in Maine, 


Elisha H. Walker. 


We expect to be at Niagara by 9.40 to-night, and to | 
remain there until 2.25 to morrow afternoon, when we | 
shall leave for Komoka, the nearest station to Coldstream, | 


expecting to reach the latter place in the evening. Some 
of the party will go on to Ohio Yearly Meeting, others of 
us will return directly home after the meetings at Cold- 
stream are over. H. M. J. 


Ir is when water stands that it becomes pellucic, and 
reveals the pebbly beach below. Be still, and know that 
God is within thee and around. In the hush of the soul 
the unseen becomes visible, and the eternal real. Let no 


—F. B. Meyer. 


Correspondence of Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
BUNHILL FIELDS AND JORDANS. 


Just before leaving home, in America, a friend who had 
been there urged me not to omit a visit to the grave of 
George Fox. In searching for it we first went to the old 
Bunhill Fields burying-ground, which is filled full of 
graves, among them those of John Bunyan, Dr. Watts, 
and Henry and Richard Cromwell. We could not quite 
understand how George Fox could be buried here, and 
the custodian soon told us that the Friends’ Bunhill 
away. 
It was originally all one ground,—or, what is more prob- 
able, the Friends’ ground adjoined the other and larger 
one, which in its day was the chief London burial-place 
of Non-conformists. Not far away is John Wesley’s 


| house, and John Milton lived for a time in Bunhill Row, 


| not far away, when he dictated ‘‘ Paradise Lost’ 


’ to his 


| daughters. 


Asbury Park, N. J., Ninth | 


| ground. 


The grave of George Fox, with its dark slate head- 
stone, is the only one now to be found in the Friends’ 
There really is no grave distinguishable, for the 


| ground is perfectly level, the stone standing near the edge 
| of a grass plot, which is bordered by a broad walk circling 


| around the quarter-acre, park-like enclosure. 


The little 


| plot is now laid out with graveled walks, stretches of 


Others will meet us at Niagara | 


From Philadelphia Yearly | remains of ninety Friends, including Edward Burrough, 


grass, and borders of flowers, with here and there a com- 
fortable bench for the visitor. Under the surface lie the 


| who died in prison, during the persecuting times in the 





THERE is no good to be looked for from a youth who, | 
having done no substantial work of his own, sets up a | 
business of finding faults in other people’s work, and | 


calls this practice of finding fault criticism. All criticism 


| mornings. 
dwarc | south, has this simple inscription : 
will join us later, and we hope also for the company of 


| of arduous and systematic labor. 


reign of Charles the Second. The plot reaches the 


| street, on the north, and along that side there is a high 
Elizabeth J. Acton, Allen and Sarah B. Flitcraft, Howard | 


iron fence; on the east and south are high brick walls, 


| and on the west are the school and other buildings of the 
| Friends. 


The grave-yard has not been used for interments 
since 1855, and in 1880 the authorities condemned a 


| portion of it, taking a strip for widening the street, and 


some more for dwellings for the poor, erected under the 
George Peabody fund. With the money received for the 
land, the Friends have erected memorial buildings in- 
cluding a school for poor children, a coffee tavern, and a 


| place of meeting for an ‘‘ adult school,’’ though this last 


was partly built by private subscription. 
with ninety-two members, 


A meeting, 
is held there on First-day 
George Fox’s headstone, which faces the 


GEORGE FOX 
BORN 
7TH MO. 1624 
DIED 13TH OF IITH MO. 1690 
AGED 66 YEARS. 


A day or two ago, at Devonshire House, I met Joseph 
Smith, the bibliographer, to whom the Society of Friends 
owes a great debt for his labor in cataloguing practically 
all the books, papers, and tracts written by, and for, and 
against the Friends. His catalogue of Friends’ writings, 
making two large octavo volumes, is a wonderful reposi- 
tory of information, and was only completed after years 
He is now, I think he 


: 7 , ‘Ss | said, seventy-three, and his memory, he said, was failing 
day pass without its season of silent waiting before God. | him, but his eye seemed bright, and allusion to his work 


| brought a light into his face. 


I asked his opinion of the 
newly-found portrait of George Fox. He said he 
thought it authentic, and that he had been struck with its 
resemblance to the one at Swarthmore College. It was 
he who discovered the Gerard Honthorst portrait of Fox, 


| —the one presenting him as a youth, preaching or at 


worthy of the name is the ripe fruit of combined intel- | 


lectual insight and long experience.—/. 7. Blackie. 


| 


prayer, with his hands raised, and his eyes upturned. 
Joseph Smith has parted with his collections of books and 
manuscripts, the accumulations of years, which he had 





stored in London, and now lives with relatives in Strat- 
ford on-Avon. I should have said, by the way, in con- 
nection with the treasures at Devonshire House, that the 
big manuscript copy of George Fox’s Journal is in the 
possession of Charles Spence, a banker at Shields. I 
trust there is no harm in wishing that it may some day be 
added to the collections at Devonshire House, or those in 
Friends’ Historical Library at Swarthmore College. 

We left London on Second-day, the 15th, on one of 
the very pleasantest excursions we have had, fur Jordan’s 
meeting-house, where are the graves of Isaac and Mary 
Penington, Thomas Ellwood and his wife, William Penn, 
his two wives, and most of his children. Unfortunately, 
althcugh it did not make very much difference, we took 
the trip backwards, so if any readers of the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL should take the trip they should go 
the other way round. Slough, the station where we 
alighted on the Great Western road, is also the station 
for Windsor and Windsor Castle, about a mile and a half 
away. 

From Slough we drove to Stoke Pogis Church, the 
scene of ‘‘ Gray’s Elegy,’’ and the place where the poet 
is buried. The churchyard ‘‘ where heaps the turf in 
inany a moulding heap,’’ ‘‘the ivy mantled tower,’’ 
‘* the yew tree’s shade,’’ are all there lying in the midst 

. of quietness and rural beauty, a fit setting for that exqui- 
site poem. Not far away is Stoke Park, the mansion of 
which was built by John Penn, a grandson of William 
Penn. Ina field adjoining the churchyard is a memorial 
monument to Gray, erected also by John Penn, in 1779 
It stands on a spot commanding a fine view of Eton 
College and Windsor Castle. Gray is buried in an un- 
pretending tomb close to the church, with his mother and 
aunt. 

The best road from Stoke Pogis to Jordans is through 
Burnham Beeches, an extensive tract of the largest beech 
trees in England, and on through the little old-fashioned 
village of Beaconsfield, where Edmund Burke and the 
poet Waller are buried, and from which Disraeli took his 
title, —Lord Beaconsfield. Jordans meeting house is but 
two miles further on, and lies off the main road along a 
hilly, winding, narrow lane. As we go down a steep 
hill we round a turn and between two forks of the road 
is the graveyard, with the old-fashioned meeting-house 
beyond. There are many graves in the ground but only 
those of the Penns and Peningtons and Ellwoods and 
possibly a few others are marked by stones erected at a 
later date than the time of burial. There is a family 
living in the end of the meeting house, and we found a 
flock of children, perhaps some visitors among them, 


basking in the sunshine and rolling over the grass in the | 


grave-yard, with a roly-poly puppy. The care-taker 


guessed our errand as we drove up, and unlocked the | 


meeting-house, where we found the ever present register, 


names. The meeting-house, which was built about 1688, 


is in good repair, but is used by Friends but once a year | 


unless for some appointed meeting. Shortly after 
London Yearly Meeting the monthly meeting is held here 
and this is made the occasion of a considerable gathering 
of Friends. 


From Jordans to Chalfont St. Giles is about three | 
miles, and we enter the long, straggling village sometime | 


before the church, the post office, and the village green 
are reached. On our way to the Merlin Cave Inn, where 
we lunched, we stopped at what is the point of interest 
in Chalfont St. Giles, the ‘‘ pretty box’’ 
Ellwood procured for Milton, the poet, during the great 
plague in 1665. The little rose covered cottage has been 
purchased by a committee, and the sitting-room where 


| tons. 





y | tourists, but less visited by Americans. 
this time, however, with a great preponderance of English | 


which Thomas | 
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Milton is supposed to have worked has been ‘‘ restored,’’ 
and supplied with relics, portraits, manuscripts, and fur- 
niture of the poet. Hanging on the wall is Thomas Ell- 
wood’s account, from his journal, of how he procured 


| the cottage, and how before the poet arrived he had been 


dragged off to Aylesbury prison so that he could not wel- 
come him to the country. It was here, as Ellwood further 
tells us, that Milton gave him the manuscript of ‘* Para- 
dise Lost ’’ to read and on its return Ellwood suggested 
‘« Paradise Regained.’’ 

From Chalfont St. Giles the way back to Slough may 
lead through Chalfont St. Peters, where is Grange, now a 
modern country seat, but once the home of the Pening- 
But a small portion of the old home remains 
incorporated in the present dwelling, and from the out- 
side not distinguishable from the modern masonry. There 
is a nearer way to Jordans which does not involve so 
much carriage ride, but leaves out Stoke Pogis. 

One can hardly realize, when in the sleepy old vil- 
lage of Chalfont St. Giles, that London is but twenty 
miles away. The beauty of the country is in the narrow, 
winding, but excellent roads of this portion of Bucking- 
hamshire. Lined in some places with trimmed hedges 
of hawthorn, oak, or holly, in others the underbrush 
from the woods crowds into the roadway and brushes the 
wheels as we pass. Then again the narrow road is lined 
with tall trees, meeting overhead, and further on by 
wide spreading beeches. The drive itself would be 
worth the trip, to say nothing of the many associations, 
especially dear to Friends. 

With all this our ride was not quite as pretty as it 
might have been, for this part of England and in fact all 
we had seen was suffering from a severe drought. The 
dust was thick upon the roadside hedges, and some of the 
tall flowers and wayside weeds were drooping their heads 
for lack of moisture. The fields were burned and brown, 
so thal neither here or elsewhere, until we came to the 
west of England, had we seen that beautiful bright green, 
the usual color of English fields and meadows. 

From Slough to Oxford is a two hours’ ride by train. 


| In Oxford, as in many other places, we have wished that 


we could have spent our whole six weeks, and still have 
had a chance to see all else that we had planned. Our 
time only permitted of going carefully through the larg- 


| est college, Christ Church, and also of Magdalen, by 


many thought the prettiest, with its hundred acres of out- 


| lying deer parks and meadows, the winding Cherwell, 


and leading through it all pleasant shaded paths, one the 
favorite of Addison, and so still called Addison’s Walk. 
From Oxford we went by train to Tintern Abbey, in the 
valley of the Wye, and hard on to the borders of Wales, 
stopping for two hours at Gloucester. 

The Valley of the Wye is a favorite place for English 
The railroad 
follows the Severn river down to its confluence with the 
Wye, and here reaches Chepstow. From Chepstow we 
drove to Tintern, but there is also conveyance by train 
and by boat athigh tide. Tintern is one of the most 
romantic ruins in England, lying in the middle of a green 
valley,—and here the grass was green indeed,—on the 
right bank of the Wye. 

From Tintern the road to Rhuabon, where we enter 
Wales, follows up the Wye through a winding, picturesque 
valley, which is only a foretaste, however, of the pass of 
Llangollen where we rested at night. All the guide- 
books say that Llangollen is a fitting introduction to the 
wilder scenery which lies beyond, so we had great antici- 
pations for the coming week. Gs ms Be 
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Annie Shoemaker writes to a friend from Oxford, 
England, under date Eighth month 6: ‘‘ We came to 
Oxford on the 31st after a fortnight in London, where 
we went sight-seeing most industriously. The day before 
we left we went to Chingford by rail, where we took a 
four-in hand and drove through Epping Forest to Wal- 
tham Abbey. Though forest is misleading when so many 
of the trees have been cut down, yet it is a beautiful 
drive, with fine clumps and avenues of trees, and the 
fields divided by hedges were as green as only in England 
they can be. Waltham Abbey is an old Norman building 
and its churchyard is reputed to be the burial place of 
Harold 

‘‘At St. Savior’s Church, which is near the site of the 
Tabard Inn, we were so fortunate as to find the rector, 
who is most enthusiastic about the church, its history, 
etc., and devoted himself to us faithfully. Gower, Mas- 
singer, Fletcher, and Edward Shakespeare, the brother of 
the poet, are buried there; also John Harvard, the 
founder of Harvard University, and William Emerson, 
said to be an ancestor of Ralph Waldo. Of course we 
went to see the site of the old Tabard and looked at it 
from the opposite side of the street. 

‘« Here in Oxford we are living in apartments which are 
most comfortable. One of the party does the marketing 
and the food is cooked by our landlady. It seems to me 
an ideal way to live when one stays long enough in a 
place. We have visited some of the colleges, and last 
First-day Hudson Shaw invited us to meet him at Baliol, 
where he showed us much that is interesting and told us 
of the College life. We saw beautiful portraits of Wick- 
liffe and Robert Browning, also one of Arthur Toynbee, 


horse chestnut trees in the garden. I have paid one visit 
to the Bodleian Library and its neighbor, the Radcliffe. 
In the picture gallery of the Bodleian there is a portrait 
of Dean Stanley by Watts, which interested me as much 
or more than any other. 

‘<The Summer Meeting began on the 2d. Thereare 
about 650 in attendance. I have been having three lec 
tures a day upon Literature or History from Hudson 
Shaw, Professor Sidgwick, Graham Wallas, and Professor 
Lodge.”’ 


OVER PRODUCTION AND COMPETITION. 
E litors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


THE article in the issue of Eighth month 3, by David 
Newport, invites criticism, particularly so as it received 
some degree of endorsement from the editors. 

Narrowing the question down to the farmer referred 
to, who purchased 100 acres of land, twenty years since, 
and paid $100 per acre, and now finds it unprofitable 
farming and fears bankruptcy, and again, the illustration 
of wheat-growing in Pennsylvania, as to which he states 
that the ordinary wheat crop of the State is 18,000,000 
bushels, and that in «877 it was valued at $24,750,000, 
the same would now bring but $9,000,000 thus showing a 
loss to the farmer of $15,000,000,—this is surely an 
unsatisfactory condition of the market for the wheat- 
growing farmer. 

If one would ask a peach-grower of Delaware, when 
his orchards were burdened with fruit, and he had two 
baskets to dispose of when only one was required in the 
ordinary course of consumption, why it was his peaches 
sold so low, he would promptly answer, over-production, 
—more peaches grown than wanted. The intelligent, 
reflecting farmer sees like causes and like effects in the 
price for wheat. . More especially is it the misfortune of 
the eastern farmers of our country in competition with 


| monetary conditions diminished accordingly. 
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the fertile cheap land of the West. It must also be 
borne in mind that our country, which in former years 
was considered the great food supplier of Europe, now 
finds competition in the increased production of Asia, 
Australasia, and especially Argentina. 

Any one who examines the statistics of agricultural 
products of the world can find ainple explanation of the 
prevailing prices, without charging it to ‘* Monetary 
conditions of value and exchange, that tend to make the 
rich richer, and the poor poorer.’’ We would be amused 
at the peach-grower who sought such an interpretation 
for the low prices for his peaches, in a period of over 
production ; what, then, must be said of the farmer who 
seeks by such unrelated means to charge monetary con- 
ditions of value and exchange as the cause of his trouble, 
when his farming has produced more than the world de- 
mands, and the world dictates the price? 

Not long since, the cattle raisers of the West com- 
plained of unsatisfactory prices of their stock. When 
it was suddenly discovered there was a short supply of 
cattle, prices advanced at once, and the blame about 
It is one 
of the dangers to periods of depression and discourage- 
ment, which have always succeeded times of prosperity, 
that blame is placed where it does not belong, forgetting 
that the world’s history is one of periods of prosperity 
and the reverse, one following the other through varying 
periods as regularly as summer and winter. 

If agriculture in this country is unremunerative, what 
can be said of the farmer of England, France, and Ger- 
many? They do not lay their misfortunes to monetary 


| conditions, but to the United States, which with cheap 
who was a graduate of Baliol, and we admired the fine | 


and rapid transportation places even perishable articles in 


| their markets at ruinous prices to them. 


Ask the mill-owner why his mills are closed, the cotton 
or woolen manufacturer why his spindles are silent, he 
will answer: over-production, or competition at home or 
abroad. He leaves it to the mistaken Westerner, whose 
qualifications for forming sound financial judgment are 
not the best, or the politician who seeks advancement on 
the wave of popular clamor, to lay the blame to our cur- 
rency and monetary conditions. J. D. Hicks. 

Westbury, L. I. 


[Our friend’s communication, above, seems to deal 
more with argument and influence than with statements 
of fact, but we understand him to assert that the fall in 
the price of wheat has been caused by overproduction of 
that grain. Weare of the opinion that the statistics of 
the world’s wheat crop do not show this. Perhaps he 
will give us the figures to support his view that wheat has 
increased faster than people.—Eps INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL. | 


PROGRESS OF THE INDIANsS.—Statistics received at the 
United States Bureau of Indian Affairs show that of the 
247,000 Indians in this country, 30,000 are to-day en- 
gaged in farming, stock-raising, and other civilized pur- 
suits. 

During the past year the Indians raised 11,722,656 
bushels of wheat, 1,373.230 bushels of corn, and other 
grain and vegetables in like proportions. They marketed 
30,233,000 feet of lumber; they own 205,844 head of 
cattle, 1.283.633 sheep and goats; and the value of pro- 
ducts of Indian labor sold by them is estimated at $1,220- 
517. Of the 247,000 Indians, 189,000 are self sup- 
porting, and 35,000 pay taxes, live outside the reser- 
vations, and are counted in the general population. At 
the last election about 22,000 Indians voted. About 
30,000 are church members. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
IRRIGATION 
NORTHERN UTAH. 


Tus article should have preceded my former one from 
Boise City and Western Idaho. It has been delayed for 
want of some information that could only be procured 
by correspondence. 

Ogden, Utah, is a thriving, bustling city of almost 
16,000 inhabitants. It is 36 miles north of Salt Lake 
City, is near the Lake, and is about midway north and 
south. We reached there after a ride of about 500 miles 
from Cheyenne, at about 10 p. m. For about 300 miles 
of the distance (the central part) we were at an average 
elevation of near 7,000 feet, at no time under 6,000, yet 
in that distance and great elevation we did not go through 
or over a mountain. It was only in the first hundred 
miles west from Cheyenne and the last hundred east from 
Ogden, that we passed through any very rugged mountain 
country. It was while in the central part of this vast 
barren waste we noticed on a large board painted the 
words, ‘‘ Continental Divide.’’ We supposed it to mean 
that from that point the waters ran to their respective 
receptacles, the Pacific ocean and Gulf of Mexico. 
During the hours of darkness we passed through the re- 
nowned and somewhat historic Echo cafion, an account 
of which will appear hereafter. In the morning we were 
visibly reminded we were again in the mountains. The 


city lies at the base of a snow-capped range, and on 
looking up the main street, I could see as I thought the 
city right at the base of the range, yet I was informed it 
was three miles between the outskirts and the foothills. 
Soon after, through the forethought of our good friend, 
Daniel, and the kindness of Brainard & Ritter, Invest- 
ment Brokers and General Agents for the Cache Valley 


Land and Canal Company, we were in a comfortable car- 
riage, viewing the sights and wonders of our first carriage 
ride in the mountains. We went to that mountain that 
seemed so near and up Ogden cafion about three miles, 
and around through some of the smaller farms under irri- 
gation, enough to excite our wonder and admiration. 

Of one little thing am I thoroughly convinced, and 
that is, an Eastern man knows nothing of the size of a 
tract of land or of distance when near or seemingly near 
a mountain in our western world, neither can he tell 
when approaching one whether he is going up hill ox 
down. Here we are sweltering in a burning July sun, 


and there, seemingly not a half mile distant, in plain | 


view, and almost in feeling distance, is a vast field of 
snow. If we want tosee anything fine, go East, but for 
incomparable immensity, go West. As we rode along, 
our good guide Ritter communicated many things to us 
that would be of great importance to any who may con- 
template irrigation in the future. I will just mention a 
few. Satisfy yourself as to quality of land, of quantity 
of water, and cost, and remember that a good title for 
water is as essential as title for land. See that there are 
not so many prior rights as to limit your supply. See 
that the land is comparatively level, so as to get the water 
to every part without too much cost. See that the com- 


pany of whom you secure your water-right is in every | 


way reliable. Never buy alkali land, no matter how 
little is cropping out—it is poor land, and always will be. 
The manner of irrigation has already been given and the 
kind of crops will depend largely on soil and climate. 
And last, but far from least, don’t try to farm too much, 
for all experience shows that irrigation is a science, and 
success only follows a close adherence to method. These 
points are of universal application and need not be re- 
ferred to again. 


IN SOUTHEASTERN IDAHO AND | 
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There are close around the city thousands of acres 
occupied by larger and smaller farms. The desirable 
property is high and in some instances very high, and is 
about all occupied. The system of which our friends 
are general agents lies some forty miles north of Ogden 
in a most beautiful country, excellent climate, plenty of 


| water, and large amounts of government land costing 
| $1.25 per acre. 


The water right $10, and an additional 
one dollar per acre used per annum ; the latter for inci- 
dentals, and is perpetual. 

They expect to reach under this system and along the 
lines operated by the Union Pacific system about 200,000 
acres of land. The main canal is 20 feet wide at the 
bottom, five feet. deep, and will be one hundred miles 
long when completed with another hundred of laterals. 
Fifty miles of main canal are already completed, with 
immense reservoirs for holding the spring rains and the 
melting snow that will almost double the capacity of the 
water. 

‘This seems like a large amount of land to be under 
one system, but we must remember that only 4 per cent. 
of the land in the irrigation States can be reached with 
water. The remaining 96 per cent. being nearly equally 
divided between grazing lands and mountains. Itis very 
easy to see that the time is very near when these lands 
will be in great demand and their products find a ready 
market from the cattle men and the miners. When we 
consider these facts we can readily understand the reason 
for the high price of land in all the older irrigation States. 

These canals only carry water from Fourth month 1 
to Tenth month 1, on account of injury to dams in winter. 
After thas time no water is needed for irrigation. 

The main crops here are oats, rye, wheat, and the 
omnipresent alfalfa. It is probably not quite as good 


| for some of the tender varieties of fruit as western Idaho, 


but all common kinds are raised in abundance, as we 
witnessed in our short trip, not excelled any place. 

This is certainly a good place for a colony, and might 
be a rare opportunity for the investment of capital of 
which the company stands in need to further prosecute 
their work. In fact it could be bought for a fraction of 
original cost. Is there not here a possible opportunity 
for both profit and philanthropy? I do not know that 
this system is preferable to others in various localities, 
but simply write it up because it is one we investigated. 
We consider it equal in every way, and the kind consid- 
eration shown us by the interested parties convinced us of 
their reliability. EDWARD COALE. 

Holder, Til. 


ORIGIN oF PHOSPHATE Beps.—Professor E. T. Cox, 
formerly State Geologist of Indiana, and who for many 
years past has made a study of the phosphate beds of 
Florida, shows conclusively the fallacy of the prevailing 
belief that they have resulted from shell deposits. He 
says that with the evidence before us of causes now in 
action that produced the immense deposits of guano on 
the islands off the rainless coast of Chile and Peru, the 
islands of the Caribbean Sea, and elsewhere where the 
droppings of numberless birds are converted into guano, 
both pulverulent and rock guano, it is not necessary to 
construct strange theories to account for the phosphaje 
deposits in Florida. Unlike Peru, the climate here was 
humid, and washed out of the guano the soluble salts, 
leaving the insoluble phosphate of lime. 

The isolation of the deposits, their occurrence in de- 


| tached pockets of greater or less extent, as well as the 
| conformability of the phosphate rock to the very jagged 


surface of the limestone on which it rests, all point to the 


| bird origin of guano.—Mechans’ Monthly. 
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A FRIENDS’ SCHOOL IN OHIO, 1830-43. 
THERE appears to be a growing desire, in the INTELLIGENCER AND 


JOURNAL, to obtain information concerning institutions of learning of | 


the early part of the present century. I may be excused, therefore, in 
sending an account of the school, (though but a common country 
school), where my limited education was obtained. The first school 
in the neighborhood, and the first one I ever attended, was opened in 


the summer of 1830, in a log cabin, built the previous year, for the ac- | 


commodation of West Preparative Meeting, which was established at 
that time. Hannah Courtney was employed as teacher, who lived but 
a short time after. I think it was under the care of a committee ap- 
pointed by the Preparative Meeting. I have but little recollection of 
the studies in this school, but think most of the scholars were like my- 
self small children, and engaged in learning the letters of the alphabet, 
and spelling words of two letters, and perhaps onward to words of two 
or three syllables. Though sixty-five summers have passed by since, I 
have a very distinct recollection, of the teacher pointing with a small 


for teacher we had Ann Thomas, the studies continuing very much the 
same as in the former school, though cf course some advancement, a 
few practicing writing at this time. 


In this manner the school was contiaued up to 1836, when the pub- | 


lic school system went into operation, in Ohio. At this time, there was 
a frame building, put up at one corner of the meeting lot, weather- 
boarded, barn fasbion, (probably matched), with strips over the cracks. 


The first teacher at this place was Reuben Clemson, I think a native | 


of Chester County, Pennsylvania. He appeared to place quite a depend- 
ence on the rod, and was left handed in the use of it. He appeared 
rather to delight in hidiag the switch behind his back, and taking the 


times. Yet he must have been a good and genial teacher, having 
quite a room full of almost young men and women, with a sprinkling 
of small children. He held sway for two winters. In addition to the 
former studies of reading and writing, arithmetic, geography, and 
grammar, were now introduced into the school. 

The next teacher was Jesse Hulford, also from Chester County, 
Pennsylvania. He was somewhat lame, one leg being shorter than 
the other. He said, I think, that he had taught school (probably at 
Friends’ school) for eighteen years, at Doe Run in Chester County. 
He taught us how to play ‘‘skip jack,” —the art of placing a certain 
number of paper balls under as many hats; then, going to all of them 


in succession, and at last, stamp and “shoo” all of them under one | 


hat, without being detected. Entering upon the duties of his school, 
he was desirous of keeping the girls and boys from playing or associat- 
ing together. But western life had become too independent for that, 
and afier a time, he yielded to the opposite pressure. He returned to 


his native place, and no doubt will be remembered by many there. | 


The next teacher was also from Chester county, George Passmore. 
This was the winter of 1839-40. A very few about Fallowfield will 
perhaps remember him, though it is more than fifty years since the 
family left there. 

Up to this time I think the teachers who taught in the school were 
all then or afterward members among Friends. But now the record 
was broken. In 1842-3, a teacher was employed, whol think was a 
Presbyterian. He was a very sedate, sober man, and a good teacher. 
He was the last one I attended school with, and of all of them the 
only one now living. In the last schools alluded to we had what were 
called “spelling schools.”” Two chose the scholars, and divided them 
into classes or sides for spelling. Many single handed contests I have 
had in that manner with one of the girls, sometimes one being van- 
quished, sometimes the other. 

I don’t remember any Friend teaching school there since. ‘ The 
school continues, but here my school life ends, and I will draw the cur- 
tain. 

I should like to see an account of Samuel Martin’s school, at Ken 
net Square. If any should see this that attended there in 1845, and 
remembers Ann Taylor (since my wife, now deceased), such an ac- 
count would be very agreeable to me. Enos HEACOCK, 

Alliance, Ohio. 


TENDERED A POSITION AT LELAND STANFORD.—Dr. Thomas A. 


nkins, who has been at Swarthmore for the summ eceived, a few | ee : 
Je er ne - ee re | flowers and returned to the city in the evening, well pleased with their 
| outing. 


days ago, a letter from Dr. Matzka, of Leland Stanford University, at 
Palo Alto, California, tendering him the position of Associate Profes 


sor of Romance Languages in that institution. The place was vacated | 


by Prof. Symington, who goesto Amherst College. Dr. Jenkins, being 
under engagement as Professor in charge of the Romance Languages 
department at Vanderbilt University, was obliged to decline the offer. 
He will leave for Nashville early the coming month. 

Co-EpUCATION IN THE WeEsT.—An article in Harper's Weekly, 
by Julian Ralph, gives the results of a very thorough investigation of 


coéducational work at the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor. We | 


make some extracts from it. 


| Young Friends’ Associations. 
pen-knife to the letters while teaching them to me. The next summer : 








| Time,’’ we desire to bring to the attention of our readers. 
| author writes us that ‘‘ Dr. James E. Rhoads had upon his desk the 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


WRIGHTSTOWN FIRST-DAY SCHOOL.—The pic-nic of Wrightstown 


First-day school, (Bucks county, Pa.), on Worthington's Island, in 
the Neshaminy creek, on the 13th instant, was largely attended, and 
considered to have been one of the most pleasant and profitable of 
such occasions in the history of the school. There were exercises by 


| classes and individual members, and addresses were made by Dr. 
| Jesse H. Holmes and Dr. Edward H. Magill. 


The former gave an 
interesting description of insect life, speaking particularly of the wasp 
and ant, and all, but especially the children, listened to him with 
close attention. Dr. Magill (the Newtown Enterprise says), ‘‘ spoke 
of our First-day schools and lesson leaves, both of the Friends’ and 
International ; dwelt on the life and teachings of Jesus, and the ne- 


| cessity of obedience to the Christ of to-day; the Divinity and Hu- 


manity of Christ, his life as an example for us and as a remedy for 
national corruption were emphasized; spoke of the desirability but 
the impracticability of Church Union, and commended Christian En- 


| deavor work, and advocated Friends mingling with other good people 


in the much-needed reform of the world, and warmly commended the 


He closed with an explanation of the 
simple faith of the Friends and an earnest appeal to combine the secu- 
lar with the religious.’’ 


TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE AT NEWTOWN SQUARE.—An all-day 
temperance conference was held at Newtown Square, (Delaware 
county, Pa.),on the 15th instant, under care of the committee of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting. A report in the West Chester Zoca/ 
News says : 

‘‘As a usual thing these conferences have been held on First-day, 
only one week-day meeting during the year being customary. There 


| has been considerable difference of opinion expressed by members, as 
| to the propriety of introducing politics into these First-day discussions, 
children by surprise, —and even some that were pretty well grown, at | 
| matters. 


| political aspect of the temperance question, comparing it to that 


and yesterday was recognized as a suitable occasion to bring up such 
Joseph Pascal, of Oxford, spoke at some length upon the 


which preceded the abolition of slavery and prophesying that the 
Prohibition party would come to the front as the Abolitionists had 


| done thirty-five years ago. 


‘*In the afternoon, Rev. Levi Morse spoke of the individual duty 
of a Christion in regard to the liquor traffic, and Lewis Smedley, of 
Willistown, spoke of the injury which a lukewarm feeling does the 
cause. 

‘*Other speakers of the day were Clara B. Miller, Media; 
Charles Palmer, Chester; Mordecai Bartram, White Horse; Lewis 
Palmer, Concord; and Anna Powell, Newtown, while two of the 
young people, Cora Andrews and Fred Price, gave pleasing temper- 
ance recitations.” 

Amy W. Hickman, who has been for some time the clerk of the 
committee, desired to be excused, and Charles Palmer was appointed. 
The suggestion of the general Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly 
Meeting that the committee take under care the other philanthropic 


| concerns, as well as temperance, was acted upon. (It had, we pre- 


sume, been approved by the Quarterly Meeting. ) 


NEw YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The fourth and final special sum- 
mer meeting of the Young Friends’ Association of New York and 


| Brooklyn was held on the afternoon of Eighth month, 17, at Flushing, 


New York, the members going and returning as a party by trolley. 

A cordial welcome was extended by the Flushing Friends at their 
meeting house, where the exercises were held. The chairman of the 
committee in charge for the Association, made a brief statement of its 
organization and plans; Marianna Hallock read interesting and in- 
structive selections from ‘* What is Worth While,’’ a collegiate essay by 
Anna Robertson Brown, Ph. D.,-—a desirable book for Friends’ 
libraries,—and Franklin Noble read an historical sketch concerning 
the rise and progress of the “ Free Quakers,” (the branch from 
Friends, disowned for taking active part in the Revolutionary War), 


| with a history of their meeting house and its quaint inscription, still 
| standing in Philadelphia. 


After adjournment, enter‘ainment was provided in the upper rooms 


| of the meeting house, and visits paid to the ancient Bowne house, 


made historic by the visit to it of George Fox, and also the Garrettson 
house, the latter being three years the older and occupied in connec- 
tion with their flower-seed garden. 

All the members were recipients of some rare and beautiful cut 


THE volume by F. G. Cartland, of Columbia Springs, N. Y., adver- 
tised elsewhere, entitled ‘‘ Southern Heroes; or Friends in War 


The 


last chapters of the work, for examination, when he was so suddenly 
called home, have critically.examined the others.’’ Other Friends, 
including James Wood, of Mt. Kisco, have also given it their inspec- 
tion. The book is not yet out, but will be ready Ninth month rst. 





FRI EN DS’ IN TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


The issue of Harper's Magazine for Ninth month has an article, 
“A Fifteenth-Century Revival,’’ by Dr. J. H. Hobart, an estimate of 
the awakening of Florence under the influence of Savonarola. In a 
thoughtful paper on ‘‘Arabia, Islam, and the Eastern Question,’’ Dr. 
William H. Thomson states the reasons for the anomalous position of 
the Turk in Europe, and shows that the peril of the Armenian Chris- 
tians is not the result of local or temporary hatred, but of a racial and 
religious fanaticism which has characterized the Moslem from the be- 
ginning. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
A MISTAKE IN THE ALMANAC. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
THE Friends’ Almanac has Centre Quarterly Meeting to be held at 
Fishertown, in Ninth month, which is a mistake. Itis held at Half 
Moon, Centre County. Port Matilda is the nearest railroad station, on 
the Bald Eagle Valley Railroad. Any one wishing to be met should 
address R. O. Way or E. B. Way, Stormstown, Centre Co., Pa. 
Please make this correction in this week's paper, and also state that 
there will be a public meeting on the Philanthropic Labor subject, on 
Seventh-day evening, Eighth month 31. The Quarterly Meeting will 
be held on Second-day, Ninth month 2, 1895. 
R. ORLANDO WAY. 
Loveville, Pa., Eighth month 19, 1895. 


AD DOROTHEAM. 


A POEM BY W. E. GLADSTONE TO HIS LITTLE GRANDDAUGHTER. 
I KNOW where there is honey in a jar, 
Meet for a certain little friend of mine. 
And, Dorothy, I know where daisies are 
That only wait small hands to intertwine 
A wreath for such a golden head as thine. 


The thought that thou art coming makes all glad ; 
The house is bright with blossoms high and low, 
And many a little lass and little lai 
Expectantly are running to and fro ; 
The fire within our hearts is all aglow. 


We want thee, child, to share in our delight 
On this high day, the holiest and best, 

Because ’twas then, ere youth had taken flight, 
Thy grandmamma, of women loveliest, 
Made me of men most honored and most blest. 


That naughty boy who led thee to suppose 
He was thy sweetheart, has, I grieve to tell, 
Been seen to pick the garden’s choicest rose 
And toddle with it to another belle, 
Who does not treat him altogether well. 


But mind not that, or let it teach thee this— 
To waste no love on any youthful rover 

(All youths are rovers, I assure thee, miss). 
No, if thou wouldst true constancy discover, 
Thy grandpapa is perfect as a lover. 


So come, thou playmate of my closing day, 
The latest treasure life can offer me, 

And with thy baby laughter make us gay. 
Thy fresh young voice shall sing, my Dorothy, 
Songs that shall bid the feet of Sorrow flee. 


THE ARMED PEACE. 
THE jaws of death are holden for awhile ; 
The cannon sulks and frowns, his throat is dumb ; 
The sword hides in the sheath ; the bullet's hum 
Is spent and silenced. See! the harvests smile, 
And all the troops of summer flowers defile 
Down war's old fields, where oft the eager drum 
Sent the swift challenge wide, ‘‘ We come ! we come! ”’ 
Timing the march for many a weary mile. 
Concord to day—peace reigns o’er all the land ; 
Yet how and wherefore? By an accident 
Of easy and fortuitous circumstance ? 
Doth lazy war but rest his mailed hand ? 
Is the sword’s fury stayed an hour, not spent ? 
Is peace the happy fortune of a chance ? 


Biding their time the polished bayonets, 
In idle ranks, with haughty menace glow, 
Serried and close as cornfields, row on row ¢ 
Waiting for harvest. Not a sword forgets, 
Nor bomb, nor swift torpedo; slyly whets 
The rapier in his sheath —well doth he know 
The coals of war come quickly to a glow ; 
And still the cannon crowd the parapets. 





| education, and there was no further discussion. 
| men were admitted. 
that is to say, the girls who came were such as were felt 


| special courses. 
| a great many doctors. from two to half a dozen lawyers, 


| tice. 


| tions between the boys and girls at this university. 
| schooled with the other sex elsewhere. 


| comes of housing the sexes apart. 


Ready and waiting—keen for sharp dispute ! 
Blind man, thou temptest sore the lightning’s stroke, 
Thou dost invite the vulture’s wanton brood. 
Though for a day their hungry throats be mute, 
To-morrow thou mayst hear the direful croak— 
The heart the lightening’s aim, the vulture’s food. 
—Ida Whipple Benham, in the Advocate of Peace. 


CO EDUCATION IN THE WEST. 
Julian Ralph, in Harper’s Weekly. 
In a discussion of the subject in the Chicago Zridune, I 
read that girls at Ann Arbor live as cheaply as the men ; 
with the help of sewing and household occupations, more 
cheaply than most men. Board is as low as $2.50 a week, 
and averages $3, or $120 for the college year. Rooms 
fetch from $1.50 to $5 a week. A good room for two 
together at $4 for the two is the commonest arrangement. 
Lodging, therefore, costs $80. The college fees are $25 
for Michigan students, $35 to others ; books and washing 


| 
average $35 also, so that the average total expense of at- 


tending the university is $260. These figures are said to 


| apply equally fairly to the student life at the universities 
| of Wisconsin and Illinois. 


In many talks with President and Mrs. Angell, with 


| several professors, and with many students—all girls—at 
Ann Arbor, I obtained the facts which follow. 


Coéduca- 
tion has obtained there since 1870. There were some 
women applicants as early as 1856—'58, but they were not 
admitted. The regents were then opposed to the admis- 


| sion of women, but the gentle pressure of public opinion 


gradualiy diluted the opposition, and at last, at a meet- 
ing, one regent observed that there was no law against co- 
The wo- 
At first the girl students were picked, 


to be able to live independent lives. Those first comers 


| were let severely alone, and must have had a cheerless 
| time. 
| faculty or the students. 


They were not wanted or welcomed by either the 


Now all this ischanged. The girls are of all sorts, 
and come quite as a matter of course, as the boys do, from 


_ the high schools of Michigan and of nearly all the Middle 


and Western States. There was a time when the girls 


| wanted to be noticed by the boys, because at first the boys 
| let them alone, and afterward noticed only the brighter 
| or the pretty ones; but to day, when the girls number 
| 600, the girls hold the whip hand, and it is the boys who 
| seek attention, while the girls bestow it sparingly. 
| are 500 young women in what may be called the strictly 


There 


college classes and 100 more are taking the technical or 
Among them are always some dentists, 
and so on. Those who study law may not wish to prac- 
They are more apt to want to work in lawyers’ 
offices, to assist their fathers, or, as is the case of a wealthy 
lady now taking that course, they want to understand how 
to manage their properties. 

The average age of the boys and girls is twenty one. 
Both the boys and girls enter at the average age of nine- 
teen years and a half 

There never has been a case of scandal about the rela- 
It is 
believed that this is partly due to the fact that such, re- 
lationship brings no novelty, for nearly all have been 
It is largely due 
to the fact that the girls are not penned up in dormitories. 
At Ann Arbor there is a general belief that mischief 
It is flatly said that in 
nearly all the coéducational institutions out West where 


| this practice has obtained for any great length of time 
| there have been scandals. 
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RHODA’S LEATHER WORK. 


Alice Morse Earle, (the author of two interesting recent works on 


early New England social life), contributes the following pathetic | 


little true story to the Outlook. 

A Most interesting symbol of exquisite neatness, un- 
bounded patience, and blind groping for artistic expression 
was ‘‘ Rhoda Baker’s Leather Works.’’ Rhoda Baker 
lived in a small Rhode Island village, which was dull at 
its birth and slow in its progress. She had a nature so 
timid, so repelling, so intensely introspective, that, after 


nearly fifty years of shy and even unwilling (yet never | 
wholly rejective) ‘‘ keeping company ’’ with a preaching | 
elder of the time—a saint, almost a mystic—she died | 


without ever having given to the quaint, thin, pleasant. 


faced, awkward man, one word of encouragement to his | 


equally timid, his hinting and halting love-making. 


During these patient years of warm hopes but most scanty | 


fruition he had built a house on an island which he owned 
in Narragansett Bay, with a window where his beloved 
Rhoda could sit sewing when she became his wife, and 


great lilac bushes grew up unchecked, and shaded and 


come her husband-lover. After her death the Elder so 
grieved that he had naught to remind him and speak to him 


of his beloved, that he boldly decided to name his boat | 


for her; but as he could not conscientiously say she had 
ever encouraged him by word or look in his incipient 





love-making, and he inust be strictly honest and chival- | 
rously respectful to her memory, he painted upon the | 
boat, in black letters, this truthful yet dimly consoling | 


legend, ‘‘ Rhoda Wouldn’t.’’ Poor Elder! Many a 
time had he ventured a-courting, and, slowly entering 
after his unanswered assault upon the door-knocker, had 


found the kitchen of this elusive Rhoda vacant—éut her | of 1893-94, going to prove that great differences of tem- 


rocking chair was slowly rocking—so he sadly left the de- 
serted room. 

He sacrificed his life to his affection for his dead love. 
He had all his days a fear, a premonition, that he should 
lose his life through a horse, so he never rode or drove, 


but walked, rowed, or sailed, and lived on his island | 


isolated from the equine race, to escape his dreaded 
doom. When Rhoda’s brother died in a distant town, 
the Elder was bidden to the funeral, and he honored his 


there. As he left the house of mourning a fractious 


young colt ran away with him, threw him out of the | 


wagon, and broke his neck. 

His sweetheart’s ‘‘ Leather Works "’ 
fresh this New England romance. 
mer in the attic of the Town Hall. 
her will to her church, and they are now the property of 
the village church guild. 
young, so can bear this ancient maiden’s bequest with 
cheerful carriage and undaunted spirits. The ‘‘ Leather 
Works ’’ are many and ponderous. 
(which may have been originally two clothes-horses), 
hung with elaborately twisted and tendriled vines, bear- 
ing minutely veined leaves and various counterfeit and 
imaginary fruits. 
home-made leaden bullets or round stones, covered dex- 
terously and with unparalleled neatness and imperceptible 
stitches from pieces of old kid gloves or thin leather, and 
to each a common dress hook is attached. The stem of 


still exist to keep 
I saw them last sum- 


Rhoda left them in | than the lower places, even though the latter may some- 


co tiny ailment | times be colder. 
The guild is vigorous and | 


One is a vast trellis | 


The bunches of grapes are made of | 
| one of the most comforting thoughts to us. 


| unearthly flower of these ‘‘ Leather Works ”’ 
| the esthetic longing, the vague mysticism, the stifled re- 


> ; ; | new home. 
watch him happily rowing across the bay to her; but | 


nificance as well as extraordinary outline and intricate 
composition. 

Every leaf, every grape, every monstrous fruit, every 
speaks of 


pression of Rhoda Baker’s life; and they speak equally 
of the Elder’s love. It was he who molded the bullets, 
and searched on the shore for carefully rounded stones ; 
and he who haunted the country saddlers’ and repair 
shops for waste strips of leather, which he often deposited 
in the silent kitchen by the rocking chair, sure of grate- 
ful though unspoken thanks. Many a pair of his old 
boot tops figure as gloricus vine-leaves; and he even 
tanned and dressed skins to supply swiftly the artist’s 
materials when genius burned. It was he who tenderly 
unhooked the grapes and pears, the fruits of Eden, and 
the Roses of Sharon, when the trellis was transported to 


| the Town Hall; and he reverently placed the trophies of 


his true love’s skill and genius in proper position in their 
I always rather resent the fact that Rhoda 


| did not bequeath the ‘« Leather- Works ’’ to him, when I 


g | think of the vast and almost sacred pleas: he woul 
finally hid the window at which Rhoda never sat to wel- | . es a eae 


have had in them, as well as when I remember the share 


| he had in the preparations for their manufacture. 


And the ‘‘ Leather Works ”’ speak still another lesson, 
a lesson of sympathy, almost of beauty, to those who can — 


Read between the lines 
The finer grace of unfulfilled designs. 


VARIATIONS OF TEMPERATURE.—The West Chester 


| (Pa.) Village Record says: Some interesting figures rela- 


tive to temperature as affected by elevation were collected 
by E. T. Ingram, of West Bradford, during the winter 


| perature exist between high and low points on the same 


farm. During a period of intense cold the mercury one 


morning stood at 16 degrees below zero at the farm 





| the house, where it stood at minus eight degrees. 
| house, once more, it fell to minus 16 degrees, as in the 
HIS | beginning. 
Rhoda’s memory by his attendance, and he had to ride | 


buildings. ‘The thermometer was carried to the meadow 
(much lower ground) where it fellto minus 24 degrees. 
It was then carried to the top of the high hill, back of 


At the 


This was just at sunrise. The difference in 
elevation between the meadow and the hill top (an im- 
portant matter) is not stated; but it is probably a hun- 
dred feetor more. The figures are of interest as showing 
that an exposéd hill may be much warmer than a low, 
protected valley. The sweep of the wind, however, 
renders high ground more unsuitable for tender shrubs 


It is the evaporation caused by wind 
that causes damage and produces ‘‘ winter killed ’’ twigs 


| and canes. 


Gop never works only for to day. His plan runs on 
and on. The web He weaves is from everlasting to 
everlasting ; and, if I can fill a part of that web, be it 
ever so insignificant, it will abide forever. And this is 
While on 


| earth we may do something for eternity. — Bishop Simpson. 


the bunch has corresponding eyes, to each of which a | 


hooked grape is hung. 
bunches of grapes could be neatly dusted each week and 
kept in repair, as well as easily shaped. On this trellis 


hung also Roses of Sharon, a mystic flower which Rhoda's | 


sister Eunice invented, and which had deep spiritual sig- 


By this ingenious means the | 


| 


UNDERSTAND that since thou art Christ’s, the blessed 
Comforter is thine. He is within thee as he was within 
thy Lord, and in proportion as thon dost live in the Spirit 
anc walk in the Spirit and open thine entire nature to 
Him, thou wilt find thyself becoming his Presence cham- 
yer, irradiated with the light of his glory.—F. B. Meyer. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


UniTED STATES Commissioner of Education William T. Harris, 
who went to Europe for rest and recreation, and incidentally to observe 
educational methods of continental Europe, has lately been in Paris, 


where he was received by M. Levasseur the French statistican, and | 


other noted educators, with whom he discussed educational matters. 


While at Rome, Commissioner Harris was the guest of Signor Bodio, | 
He also visited Germany and Switzerland | 


royal statistican of Italy. 
and will go to London and cities in Scotland. 


—The picture of ex-President Harrison, painted by Eastman 
Johnson, has been hung in the White House. It is considered to be 


an excellent likeness of the subject, and as a work of art satisfactory | 


to the best judges. 


—The Ministerial Union of Baltimore recently discussed the 
“Gothenburg system.’’ Two reports were before the Union: one 
report favored the system with some modifications, the other opposed 
the plan. After adebate of two hours the latter was adopted. It 
opposed any compromise in licensing the sale of liquor, and favored 
the adoption in Maryland of the “ local veto’ plan, by which licenses 
can be prohibited on the petition of a majority of the qualified voters 
of any district. It isin substance that which is known in New York 
as the “‘ Gardiner-Donaldson bill,” and which was introduced at the 
last session of the New York Legislature. 


—On all economic questions relating to the drink traffic in Great 
Britain Rev. Dr. J. Burns is an acknowledged authority. The detailed 
statement he therefore makes in the London 7Zimes, which he has 
compiled from official sources, is highly important. The amount spent 
by the kingdom for drink in 1894 was something over $693,000,000. 
Of this the most was spent for spirits and beer—over $600,000,000 
going in this direction, the balance being spent for high-priced wines 
and liquors bought by the wealthy. A significant fact brought out by 
the statement is that the most of this tremendous outlay is paid by the 
poor or the working people, who can least afford it.—National 
Temperance Advocate. 


—The next North Carolina Legisiature is to be asked to set right 
anfapparent notable injustice resulting from the anti-miscegenation law 
of the State. This law prohibits the marriage of a white person to a 
person of Indian blood to the third generation. The official stenog- 
rapher of the last State Convention of Teachers at Raleigh was a 
highly educated and accomplished young woman of half Cherokee 
blood. A prominent architect of Raleigh fell in love with her, and 
they were married outside the State in order to avoid violating the 
North Carolina law. They discovered, however, on returning to 
Raleigh that they were subject to prosecution in returning to the State. 
The Legislature is to be asked to legalize the marriage. 


—Few hostesses (an exchange says) understand the art of pouring 
tea and coffee, simple as it appears. As a rule, the guest of honor is 
offered the first cup, which is the weakest, and the children, if served 
at all, are given the last and strongest. When it is desirable to have 
all the cups of uniform strength one should pour a little into each and 
then begin over again, reversing the order. In England this is so well 
understood that a pourer of tea or coffee does not begin to replenish the 
cups till all are before her. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pi 

ANCHOR, 
Cinci 


stone to tip of spire, from priming to fin. | 27. 
ishing coat, for inside or outside painting 
use only Pure White Lead. Don’t mistake 30. 
the brand (see list genuine brands). 


PAHKESTOCK. the only way to be sure. 
Pi 
” New York. 
KENTUCKY, 
Louisville. 


Philadelphia 
MOR! EY, 
Cleveland. 


MISSOURI, 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL, 
St. Louis. 


SALEM, l‘or further information send for pamphlet 


Salem, Mass. 
SILIPMAN. 
Chicago. 
SOUTHERN, | 
St. Louis and Chicago, 
ULSTER. 


UNION, 


and color-card —sent free. 


NATIONAL LE. 


” New York. 
7 


| Here is the list of liquors which passed through in one week. 
| taken from the daily returns posted in Liverpool: 900,000 cases of 





_manner by Henry R. Fell, of Trenton, N. J. 





From foundation “ 


Pure White Lead is easily tinted to any 
jount.itwisesros.co) Shade of color desired by using the Nation- 
jal Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting col- 


lors, prepared expressly for this purpose. 


.D CO., 


1 Broadway, New York 
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—Peter F. Rothermel, who painted ‘‘ the Battle of Gettysburg,” 
and other famous pictures, died — month 15, at Linfield, Mont- 
gomery county, Pennsylvania, aged 83 years. He will be remembered by 
many for his picture, “ The Christian Martyrs in the Coliseum,”’ 
which was put on exhibition at the great “ Sanitary Fair,” in Philadel- 
phia, in 1863. 

—A report in the Bombay Gu 1rdian indicates what influences are 
at work to demoralize India, and undo the work of missionaries in that 
land, All vessels bound for west and south missions stop at — 

t is 


gin; 24,000 butts of rum; 30,000 cases of brandy; 28,000 cases of 
Irish whiskey ; 800,000 demijohns of rum; 36,000 barrels of rum; 
30,000 of “* Old Tom ”’ (gin) ; 15,000 barrels of absinthe ; 40,000 cases 
of vermouth. 


—Small boys often ask their parents, ‘‘ How deep isthe sea?” 
The answer depends entirely upon the sea. The following table, com- 
piled by one who has investigated, may help one to the solution of one 
of the small boy’s problems. Average depth in yards: Pacific, 4,252; 
Atlantic, 4,026; Indian, 3,658; Antarctic, 3,000; Arctic, 1,690; 
Mediterranean, 1,476 ; Irish, 240; English Channel, 110; Adriatic, 45 ; 
Baltic, 43.—Harper’'s Round Table. 

—Miss Gordon Cumming, in ‘‘ Two Happy Years in Ceylon,” says: 
«« Government holds a monopoly of the whole liquor traffic of the isle, 
and has, therefore, a direct interest in pushing the sale of drink. Hence 
railway refreshment cars and rooms are exempt from paying license, 
and the stations are placarded with advertisements of the whiskey 
which has dug more British graves in Ceylon than malaria, sunstroke, 
and cholera put together.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

REPORTS have been current that the Spanish commander in Cuba, 
Martinez Campos, had tendered his resignation to the Government at 
Madrid, and also that he had advised the Government that there were 
only two ways to deal with the rebellion: either to send 100,000 more 
troops, or grant the island independence. _It is stated at Havana that 
the Spanish soldiers have died of yellow fever at the rate of 120 a day. 
The unfortunate ‘‘ reserves ’’ who had been drafted in Spain for service 
in Cuba proceeded to Cadiz on the 14th, to embark, and thousands of 
persons witnessed their departure. 


THERE is a heavy mortality among the French troops in Madagas- 
car, due,to malaria and other sicknesses. This is another of the 
modern wars of a strong, and so-called ‘ civilized” people, against a 
weak one. The cruelty to the poor men who are compelled to serve in 
the French invading army is scarcely less than to the Malagasys. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT WESTTOWN.—The West Chester Local Mews 
says: ‘*One of the pleasant surprises which await the pupils of West- 
town Friends’ school upon their return from the summer vacation will 
be the new granolithic walk which is now being completed. It is 
about 10,000 square feet in extent, and finished in a neat and tasteful 
It will be a pleasant 
promenade for the boys and girls. The superintendent in charge of 
the work is Arthur E. Moon, of Trenton, who was formerly a Normal 
School student. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Eighth month oc- 

cur as follows : 
Pelham H. Y. M., Sparta, Ont. 
26. Warrington Q. M., Menallen, Pa. 
Ohio Y. M., Salem, Ohio. 
Burlington Q. M., Mt. Holly, N. J. 
28. Southern, Easton, Md. 

Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 
29. Bucks, Falls, Pa. 
Nottingham, East Nottingham, Md. 
It is *.* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mittee of New York Yearly Meeting : 
EIGHTH MONTH : 

25. Neversink. 

It is urgently requested that Friends, espe- 
cially members of the Committee, make an earn- 
est effort to attend these meetings, and all who 
expect to do so, please notify the clerk @ soon 
as possible. He will reply to all inquiries in 
reference to trains, etc. 

JoserpH T. McDowELL, Clerk. 
116 W. 13th St., New York. 





*,* An Indulged Meeting, under the care of 
Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting, will be held dur- 
ing the summer, at 4 0'olock p. m., on First- 
days, at Whittier Memorial Hall, Educational 
Square, Asbury Park, N. J. 

The company of Friends desired. 
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*,.* A Temperance Conference will be held 
at the Friends’ meeting-house in Vincentown, 
N. J., on First-day, Eighth month 25, at 3 
o’clock p. m. 

The company of Friends from other meetings, 
and others, will be welcomed. 

FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 


*,* The Friends’ Book Association acknowl- 
edges receipt of the following additional con- 
tributions to the Children’s Country Week Asso- 
ciation : 

S. L..W., 


$ 5.00 
Previously Acknowledged, 


119.00 


Amount, $124.00 
JoHNn CoMLy, Superintendent. 
Eighth month 19. 


*.* The Indulged Meeting at Cape May 
Point, N. J., will be resumed at the Cottage of 
Thomas T. Hilliard, on First-day, Seventh 
month 7, at 10.30 a.m. The company of 
Friends and others is invited. 


Brilliancy, 
not the ordinary brightness, but 


a brilliancy equal to the silver- 
smith’s finish, that’s the work 


ns Qian 


SILI 


will do without wearing or scratch- 
ing. Others claim to do it, we'll 

prove it. 
ELECTRO-SILICON is unlike any other silver polish. 
Send for trial quantity or box post- 
paid, 15 cts. It’s sold ovenyenene. 


I 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New Yor':. 


$31 for a Seven-Days’ Trip. 


On Fifth day, Ninth month 5th, from 12th and 
Market streets, at 9 a.m., through the renowned 
Wyoming Valley to Niagara Fa!ls, with a 25-miles 
drive through Canada, taking in Whirlpool Rapids, 
crossing Old and New Suspension Bridge, to Burn- 
ing Springs Observatory ; a trip on Maid of the Mist, 
a sail from Geneva to Watkins, on Seneca Lake; 
through the wild and weird Watkins’ Glen, the 


beautiful and picturesque Havana Glen; one day | 


at Mauch Chunk, visiting Glen Summit over the 
famous Switchback Railrcad. For further informa- 
tion applyto R.B. NICHOLSON. 

523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 


-BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


For Sale 6 y Grocers. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, 
233 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


REMOVAL 
CHAS. B. EDWARDS & CO., 


B. Dorsey & Sons. 
FryMier & EDWARDS, 


The only surviving member left of the old, reliable 
firm of Benedict Dorsey & S 


CHINA and GLASSWARE 
Removed to 1024 Market St. 


All es of goods always at lowest market prices 
A SPECIALTY—Decorated China and Silverware 
loaned to Parties, Weddings, etc. Established 1815. 


Formerly of { 








eo WILLIAM HEACOCK, 2 


Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 
TELEPHONE 4036. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO. 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


te JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Old Red School House” 
BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price, 65 cts. ; 75 cts. by mail. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 


NOW READY. 
A Chronology of the Society of Friends, 


By ALICE N. TOWNSEND, 


Published by Friends’ Book Association for Phila- 
delphia Young Friends’ Association. 


Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents, 
Send orders to 


Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St, Phia. 


NOW READY. 


‘Memoirs of the Life and. Religious 


Labors of Sunderland f, Gardner,” 
694 pages, with ait. 
Price, $1.40; by t1.68. 
Friends’ Book A: sociation, 


8. W. Corner 15th and Race 


as ; f tho © A 

Religions Views of te Ssaety of Friends, 
mugre Rekk 

4 Page is ais cogae @ Skene ot Oe 
By Howarp M, Jenxra. 

Leaflet, (23 , ize Wo fitOrdinary letter envel- 

ope). Price, 3 cents siugie copies; 50 cents for 25; 

cents for 50; $1. or 100. Sent by mail at these 

prices Friends’ Intel’ anc» Association Limited, 
ma \RCH STREET, Philad’a. 


\ 


veots, Philad’a, Pa. | 


se 





What chimney to use for 
your burner or lamp? 

| The “Index to Chimneys” 

| tells. 


Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

No burner or lamp burns 
well with wrong-shape chim- 
neys. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 

Montgomery County Milk. 

CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
spol attention ge to'serving families. Offiee, 
North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
THE SPRING’S THE THING gue Bsa 
tat. THE EGAN TRUSS S—@—3 
} 


makes 
so helpful. A constant and unerring 


Siaces, relieves¢ GURESRUPTURE * 
No other like it. A painless and permanent 
remedy for all cases of rupture. Fally Guaran- 


teed. 1000's of testimonials and physicians endorse- 
ments. Used by the government for pensioners. 


Write THE ECAN TRUSS CO., 
85 Huron St., ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
| 3i N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


£- conas 
NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 
In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 
In Linens, In Underwear, ~ 
In Muslins, In Cloths and Plannes, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 
In Millinery, In Shawls, 


In Rugs, Mavs, ta Upholstery, 
In Muslin Underwear, etc., ete., 
| our assortments are unsurpass- 
=d and prices most moderate. 
The Mart Orper Depart- 
|MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
| and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


| STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Phi)>delphia. 








Alfred J. Ferris, 
PRINTER. 


Periodicals. 
Pamphiets. 
Piain Work. 





29 N. Seventh Street. 





_ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire jnenrance, 


3961 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th St. and Girard Av ) 
Money to loan on Mortgage. 


and rents and other collections made in all parts of 
the -_ 


Street Railway Bonds 
Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent. free of tax. 

Municipal Warrants 


There are no better shert term investments on 
the market at present. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
PREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


@1.-013 Chestnut Street, 


QGapi* ..) ‘su’ -.ribed), . 
a (paid in), . 7S Dono 00 


Undivided Profits, 10,492.06 
Interest allowed om Deposits. Titles to Real 
made on Mortgage and approved Collateral. Surety 
an 
trators and and others. The Com- 
pany > alee asks as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Bafe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annuum. 
JoszrH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President, 
ROBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Ws. B. Lang, Title and Trust Officer. 





FOR LADIES and 


THE BEST SHOE CHILDREN 


AT THE LEAST PRICES 


DUTCHER, 


47 N. 18th &t. (below Arch). Always Reliable. 


Properties handled | 





$500,000.00 | 


=— 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Gaveieh Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GenrRaL Trust and BANKING Business, Interest allowed on Deposits. Act. 
EXEcuTor, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non -residents, ete., etc. © 


President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 


Executive Commitice: Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry ©. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Bb ‘ 
Fran Gusdorff. 


cis A. White, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. 
ee $7,000 ,00¢ 


“GIRARD ith 2238 
ure meueance | “> UST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
Mmecu’ Trusts, 
~ Allows Interest on Mer eens ma erctiiaes 
2 Cares E Real Estate, 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N, ELY, Treasurer, 


MATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 

GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 

WILLIAM H. GAW 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Sollcltes. 


BFFINGHAM B. MORBIB, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz. 


BENJAMIN Ww. bicHdnps, 


WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC Boe CLOTHIER, 
PEMBERTON mB. HUTCHINSON. 


FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
@BORGE H. MoFADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACON. 


HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DagstzaBLe Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSUBANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is Porety Mutua; has Assets of Twenty-Five MILLIONS and 
a Surnpius of over THREE Mittions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO, 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company's option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, por by check. 


. DIRECTORS . 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, “Thomas Williams, Ir., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H, Crothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen y Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillinghan, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, _— Lee, Stuart Wood. 








Phillip C. Garrett, 


The Provident Life a and 4 Trust Samanta of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES; ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATO DIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Fun Investments are kept separate and moe from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL HE SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vien. Poamaens and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING ; Man of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trus — 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Officer, J. ee TOWNSEND 
ectolent Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP 


DON'T CAN. AND ) PRESERVE 


your fruits and vegetables by the old method. The roaring fire, the stew- 
ing kettle, the drudgery, the hours of toil,—have had theirday. Use the 


MUDGE PATENT CANNER 
It exiles the toil, abolishes the drudgery, turns the work to pleasure. 
Write for circulars. 


DAMASED An 41M RACE ST,, Philadel hia. 


given with every Canner sold. 


JACKSON VENTILATING GRATES 


will each heat an entire residence up to freezing 
weather, Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO, 5° BEEKMAN sTREET, 


: a . 


NEW YORK, 





